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JUST PUBLISHED 


Finch’s Everyday Civics 


By CHARLES EDGAR FINCH 
Director of Junior High School Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONDITIONS today demand more than a mere book knowledge of our 
governmental institutions. They call for the pupil’s active participation 


in work of a civic character. In no other way can he acquire real 
citizenship training. 


This book differs from other textbooks in combining the strong features of 
a community civics with the essentials of the sound, older-fashioned treatment 
of civics in general, especially the origin and functions of Federal government. 
| It makes action rather than a mere knowledge of facts the basis of citizenship 
training. At the outset it gives an attractive plan for organizing the class as a 
club and for paralleling its activities with those relating to government. It 
_ impresses upon the student the fact that citizenship is something to be lived 
rather than talked about; that a good citizen must be intelligent, well-intoemay, 
active, ever on the alert for opportunities to render service. 


It emphasizes the importance and meaning of the Federal Constitution, partly through 
the pupil’s experience with his school constitution. 


It discusses the “American Bill of Rights” in a way that will be sure to impress the 
student with the rights and privileges as well as the duties and obligations of each citizen. 


It develops a respect for our courts and an appreciation of the important work that 
they are doing. 


The many attractive illustrations and accompanying explanations suggest active 


participation of the citizen in his community and help to make the io more real to the 
student. 


The book is so arranged that it can be used to advantage either independently or in 
close relation with the regular work in United States history. 


The work is especially suitable for the seventh and eighth grades in the cone 
schools and for the civics courses of the junior high schools. 


BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA | 
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TWO OF THE BEST BOOKS 
ON ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY YET PUBLISHED 


Economic Geography 


JOHN McFARLANE 


This important work will appeal with special 
force to all those who have recognized the necessity 
of organizing our teaching of this subject on a 
more rational arid scientific basis. It will be 
found to be one of the most complete works on 
geographical science which has been produced. 
Price $3.50, post free. 


The above has been adopted for use at Columbia University, New York. 
and at the University of Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Principles of Economic Geography 


R. N. RUDMOSE BROWN 


“ |. Is a fascinating book for teachers and 
pupils. ‘British made’ means much by way 
of a world view, and it would be well if all 
American teachers of geography should read this 
book with professional devotion. It is a revela- 
tion, in many ways, of the world-wide sweep of 
economic geography and the principles underlying 
its development.”—Journal of Education, Boston. 
Price $3.50, post free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 


This new book makes just a dozen in the 
School Efficiency Monographs 


MAHING 
A HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


By Myron W. RICHARDSON 
Headmaster, Girls’ High School, Boston, 


The book presents information that is usable in 
high schools everywhere. It gives real, concrete 
aid to the high school principal who is undertak- 
ing the difficult task of making a class schedule. 
Ag full of suggestions that are unusually help- 
ul. 


The following considerations govern the making 
of a program as given in this book: (1) The pro- 
gram must give the individual students what 
they need and want. (2) It must distribute the 
recitation and study periods among the rooms of 
the building so as to secure constant use, having 
no room overcrowded and no room idle through- 
out the school day. (3) It must keep the teachers 
evenly employed. (4) It must avoid conflicts of 
classes, teachers, and rooms. (5) It must be so 
planned as to use the school plant efficiently, and 
at the least expense possible. 

Of necessity, Making A High School Program uses 
as a background for illustrative purposes the 
school with which the author is associated. 
Facsimiles of forms used by the author and the 
completed program of Girls’ High School are in- 
cluded in the book. But the special contribution 
of the volume is its clear exposition of the princi- 
ples underlying all program making in all high 
schools. 

To the young principal taking charge of his first 
school, it will be indispensable. The principal 
going to a larger school also will find it invalu- 
able. And even the principal of experience in a 
large high school will find it helpful and of great 
interest. 

Price 75 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson,New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Books that Secure Results 


DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


Teaches civic co-operation—local, state, and national. 


DOLE’S ECONOMICS FOR UPPER GRADES 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


KENDALL’S FOURTH READER 


A new book in this attractive series. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO., Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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4 E. WINSHIP, 


NO GUESSING IN SPELLING 


A reform wave is sweeping the country in 
new ways and means of learning to spell. It 
reminds one of the civic wave that elected War- 
ren G. Harding to the Presidency in November. 
Every one seems to have realized at the same 
time that a change is desirable. 

In the months of March, April and May I 
travelled more miles and visited schools in more 
states and in more cities than ever before? and 
the major interest everywhere was genuinely 
better ways of learning, especially better ways 
of learning to spell. 

There is now no defender of the long time 
habit of marking misspelled words. Marking a 
misspelled word is a pedagogical crime. “Quit 
it,” is the universal verdict. 

BETTER WAYS. 

We give no credit for the better ways we have 
seen, for we have no idea that we have seen the 
originator of anything. 

One way, simply says, “one word wrong” or 
two or more as the case may be. This makes 
the pupil look carefully at each word, at the 
words correctly spelled as well as at those mis- 
spelled. 

When you mark the misspelled word the child 
looks most intently upon the misspelling of the 
word and fixes the misspelling more firmly. In 
the better way he fixes in mind the fact that the 
other words are corfectly spelled and that this 
should be. He must find the one that is mis- 
spelled. 

A way, practically the same, is to give the num- 
ber correctly spelled. The only suggested ad- 
vantage in this, is that you are looking for cor- 
rect not incorrect spelling. 

Some teachers also blue pencil especially dif- 
ficult words that are correctly spelled, particu- 
larly if the word has been previously misspelled. 
If a pupil spells more words correctly today than 
yesterday, or than usual, commend the improve- 
ment. 

USE THE DICTIONARY. 

Perhaps a better way, or rather a good modi- 
fication of these methods, is to have a pupil leave 
a blank in his spelling lesson for a word of which 
he is uncertain, and after writing the words pro- 
nounced, let him take the dictionary and see 
how to spell it; not the spelling book but the 
dictionary. Mark the lesson perfect if he knows 
that he does not know and can use the dictionary 
and learn how to spell it. : 

In life one never has a spelling book, and if he 
had he would not know where to find the word 
therein. In life one’s recourse is to the diction- 


ary. Every hotel, counting room, writing room 
and hotel has or should have a handy dictionary. 

The habitual use of the dictionary is one of the 
best achievements in English. 

AS THEY WILL DO IN LIFE. 

The aim should always be to have children 
learn to learn as they will learn in life. There 
is no oral spelling in life and oral spelling helps 
little in writing words. One seldom writes in- 
dividual words in life. 

In life the meaning of a word is as significant 
as its spelling, possibly more so. To misuse a 
word is often tragic, while the misspelling of it 
is merely humiliating. 

Every paper presented by the children should 
be dealt with regarding its legibility and every 
paper handed in shouid be read with care with a 
view to the improvement of the spelling. 

USE PUPILS. 

Eliminate all possible drudgery by using pupils. 
All correction of spelling should be done by 
pupils who uniformly have 100 per cent. in 
spelling. Have such pupils read all written pa- 
pers by the other pupils for the spelling. Blue 
pencil the correct spelling of difficult words. 

When a word is misspelled merely indicate it 
by writing at the end of the line in the margin 
specifying how many are incorrect. 

REWARD WITH WORK. 

It is out-of-date to reward good work with 
more time to play. Play should be the business 
of the play time. There should be abundant 
time and opportunity to play, but it should not 
be as a reward for work well done. 

More and different work, attractive work, 
should be the reward for good work. School 
work should. never be something to escape. 
Work well done is a pleasure. 

Every pupil who is gifted with the ability to 
spell should have this fact emphasized by having 
some part in conducting spelling exercises. 

PRONOUNCING WORDS. 

The pronouncing of the words in the spelling 
lesson should be by some pupil who is 100 
per cent. perfect in spelling. 

It is absurd for a teacher to use her time and 
energy in pronouncing words. Indeed, the 
teacher should have that period for something 
out of the classroom. 

THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION. 

The Socialized Recitation has not been used a 
tenth part as much as it should be. The teacher 
should leave the class entirely to itself much of 
the time when the recitation is being socialized. 
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This is nowhere quite as feasible as in the spell- 
ing period. She can well go to some other 
classroom and see how another teacher is doing 
something; or she can go out of doors and 
look at the flowers in their season, or merely 
get a good deep breath of fresh air. 

No teacher is a success who does not leave the 
class to itself some part of every day. 

No teacher has any adequate appreciation of 
the Socialized Recitation who keeps her hand on 
it, who has to stay with it. ' 

PRACTICE IN TEACHING. 

Few things will bear as much iruit in tempting 
pupils to prepare for teaching as to give the 100 
per cent. pupils oppoftunity to practice. The 
Socialized Recitation is an admirable way to give 
pupils an interest in teaching. 

One of the great needs of the times is to 
create a desire to teach on the part of the 100 
per cent. pupils. These are the young people 
who should go to the normal schools and these 
are the ones who are likely to seek more out- 
wardly brilliant employment. 

One definite purpose of the school from the 
seventh to the twelfth grade should be the direc- 
tion of bright young people to the normal 
schools, and the Socialized Recitation is one of 
the most available opportunities and the socializ- 
ing of the spelling period is the easiest way to 
make a beginning. 

DEVELOPING SYMPATHETIC EFFORT. 

Nowhere is it so easy to create in a student 
the sympathetic attitude toward learners who are 
handicapped as in the spelling period. No- 
where is one’s “born-short” inheritance so easily 
recognized as in spelling. Nothing needs to be 
more completely overcome than difficulty in 
spelling. Nothing can be more completely over- 
come. Every person anywhere near normal can 
learn how to learn how to spell. A spelling les- 
son is often an_ exhibition of a moronic 
teacher,’ principal, superintendent or “expert.” 

THE DUNCE CAP. 

The poor speller needs all sorts of encourage- 
ment. He should never have his misfortune 
magnified. Anything that humiliates him be- 
cause of this misfortune puts the teacher back a 
century when there was a Dunce Cap or a 
Dunce Block in use to impress upon a pupil that 
the Lord neglected him in the make-up when he 
failed to give him mental appreciation of spell- 
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ing, is as pedagogically criminal as to tell a child 
that he is a moron. He needs abundant sym- 
pathy in his affliction. 

TESTING SPELLING. 

Testing spelling is the work of a hyper-moron. 
It requires no genius, masterfulness or normal 
brain power, whiie to teach children to learn to 
spell requires real masterfulness. 

There are now many most helpful spelling 
books, books which classify words skilfully, which 
give sentences for the discriminating use of ° 
words in their relation to other words, which 
magnify the ways and means of avoiding errors, 
which make artistic use of the rules of spelling 
and make it easy to help pupils to learn to spell 
correctly. 

There is nothing required in the best teaching 
of spelling that a bright seventh or eighth grade 
student can not learn to do perfectly with the 
present admirable spelling books. 

IN THE LOWER GRADES. 

A principal who is on his job will have the 
spelling work in lower grades done by the bright 
100 per cent. girls in spelling from the higher 
grades. There are girls in the sixth grade often 
who can take entire charge of the spelling in a 
lower grade to the great improvement of the 
work in the lower grade and to the greater good 
of the girl who goes down there to take charge 
of the work. 

No teacher can do her best work who has to 
work all the time five hours a day. Every 
teacher needs a let up, an absolute let up a few 
minutes every half Gay. 

A principal can be as useful in mo other way 
as in making use of pupils in various ways and 
the one place in which they. can be used is in 
the spelling lesson. 

WAKE UP. 

Teachers, principals, superintendents and ex- 
perts need to learn how to learn how to make 
school work 100 per cent. perfect, and our 
observations in March, April and May of 1921 
convince one that there is a tidal wave of pur- 
pose to rattle the dry bones, to learn how to do 
things in a better way and nowhere can this be 
done as simply, safely and easily as in the better 
teaching of spelling. It offers a field for ori- 
ginality and ingenuity in which teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents and experts can have @ 
noble part. 


Cut the schools last—and least. Economy at the expense of the children is false economy, 


justifiable on no grounds of expediency or even the taxpayer’s necessities. Cut elsewhere! Re- 


duce other expenses to the lowest figure compatible with the efficient conduct of public business. 


—Seattle Times. 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM 


BY E. DUDLEY PARSONS 


“Oh, I can tell what kind of work a teacher 
is doing by glancing in at the window as I pass 
down the hall.” 

Thus said a high school principal to me a lew 
years ago; and upon my remonstrating that he 
might be seeing a very unusual recitation, and 
also that he could scarcely judge trom appear- 
ances whether the lesson was hilariously inter- 
esting or hilariously dull, he remarked further:— 

“When I see a teacher sitting down I know 
pretty well that he is not putting much force into 
the lesson; and when I see a class inattentive | 
know that it is not being well tauglat; hence I am 
justified in my first assertion.” 

Gratefully the mere teacher acknowledges 
that this type of principal is not now universal. 
Occasionally there are supervisors of high 
school teaching who strive to sympathize some- 
what with the teacher in his presentation of sub- 
ject matter, who know what the teacher’s gen- 
eral attitude toward his work is, who judge one 
day’s work with another and who understand a 
method of presentation when they see it in prac- 
tice. For the most part, however, supervision 
in the high school is a joke. 

What is the problem? In a high school of 
from a thousand to two thousand pupils one, 
or at the most, two, persons are asked to judge 
of the teaching ability of some hundred instruc- 
tors divided into as many distinct classes as 
there are subjects in the curriculum, and each 
one an individual of supposedly definite meth- 
ods. This person, or these two persons, are 
some years distant from their own teaching ex- 


perience and of course can boast of skill in but 


one or two types of work. Imagine a principal 
trying to instruct a teacher of penmanship or of 
manual training or of sewing, how to_ inculcate 
such special knowledge into the minds of pupils! 
Unless he is ridiculously conceited he never 
does try it; but he will go calmly into a history 
recitation or a class:in composition or an exer- 
cise in public speaking or dramatics quite pre- 
pared, in ht own mind, to pass definite judg- 
ment on the pedagogy employed. Apparentiy 
he is ignorant that these subjects are taught by 
live teachers as differently from what they were 
taught ten years ago as though they were dis- 
tinct performances. 
Take the single case of composition. The 
laboratory method is fast coming into general 
use. By this method a pupil is trained under 
the eve of the teacher in the classroom instead 
of being asked to perform exercises at home. 
€ pupil thus insures originality and correct- 
ness in his themes. The time of the teacher is 
Siven to helping the pupil to accomplish what 
he does not know how to do alone, and not to 
Correcting errors in hastily written screeds: and 
the pupil is held responsible at the close of the 


West High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


term for correcting the errors which have ap- 
peared in his compositions, and not ‘drilled in 
the’ use of constructions of -which not he, but 
some one else, is ignorant. 

Now imagine a principal, reared on the old 
diet, being able to tell either from glancing in 
at the window or from casual visits what is go- 
ing on in such a class any more than he can tell 
what is happening in the cooking department 
from a like examination. The tragedy is, that, 
while he accepts his ignorance of cooking and 
allows the instructor to have her own way, he 
cannot conceive that he does not know as much 
about English and modern methods of teaching 


English as does ‘the director of an English 
laboratory. As with English so with the other 


liberal subjects—economics, sociology, history, 
languages. 

The result is a foolish supervision, or none at 
all, depending on the grace of the supervisor. 
But the pathetic thing is that the teacher is 
graded by this ignorant supervisor. Sometimes, 
if the principal is a good gossip, he gleans some 
information, or, as Ruskin would say, “deforma- 
tion” from other teachers or even from pupils; 
but the fairest-minded supervisors will use this 
evidence sparingly. It is mo wonder that 
teachers everywhere are rising against the 
merit system. It is not, as their critics allege, 
that they are afraid of not being able to do 
meritorious work, but that they are sure that 
nothing but snap judgment and favoritism can 
result from such a system. 

To this, supervisors make objection that 
teachers are not equally good, that some pos- 
sess initiative and some diseiplinary power and 
some a faculty for research and study and some 
the power of guiding children far in excess of 
the average; and that on the other hand some 
are quite conventional, with no especial talent 
that stands out above that of the crowd. In an 
ideal situation these should perhaps not teach 
at all; but under the present conditions they do 
teach and cannot justly be deprived of the posi- 
tions that they have won through faithful labor 
both at college and during years of experience. 
If the school functioned aright it would not pre- 
pare for teaching, persons without the souls of 
teachers; but the day that will make the Ameri- 
can school such an ideal institution is far dis- 
tant even if administrators, boards and parents 
could be educated as easily as teachers. Mean- 
while the schools call loudly for teachers; and 
they would be. most ungrateful not to accept 
those who answer the call, often at distinct sac- 
rifice. The schools do not, however, guarantee 
to increase the salaries of these teachers in- 
terminably, for even under the most economi- 
cal administration and with the utmost taxation 
that the community will stand this would be too 
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expensive. The best that can be expected is 
that these conventionally minded teachers shall 
be guaranteed a wage that will permit them to 
live decently and to save somewhat against 
their old age. Since, therefore, all teachers 
cannot be given maximum salaries, supervisors 
must select by a merit test those teachers who 
are to be advanced in salary. Whether a rec- 
ognized merit system is established or not, in 
every city there is a custom of especially con- 
sidering certain teachers. Often these teachers 
would be lost to the system were this not done, 
and often their fellow-teachers would rather 
that it were done than to lose valuable associ- 
ates. This is essentially the ground taken by 
the supervisors and other administrators. 

Against this argument most teachers urge 
that until a reliable system of merit is estab- 
lished rather than the present hit or miss 
method, justice demands that all teachers doing 
the same work shall receive the same pay. To 
be absolutely fair, however, these teacherd 
should propose such a reliable merit system. 

. This I undertake to do. 

If supervisors who cannot appreciate, through 
lack of training, the particular work that a 
given teacher is doing, are relieved of the task 
of rating him let his fellows who are doing the 
same kind of work take the burden of judging 
him. Here is an jinstructor in chemistry; let 
him be visited more than once a term by each 
of the instructors in chemistry in a given area. 
Perhaps a visit a week during the probationary 
term is as often as his class should be invaded; 
and after this period a constantly decreasing 
mumber of visits a term should be made until 
after_he has established his- rank in the system he 
is observed only often enough to keep him in 
touch with the times. Let these visitors re- 
port, each in private, to the principal or super- 
visor who is_ responsible for the instructor’s 
promotion. The report should be comprehen- 
sive, covering the obvious preparation for the 
work, the outline made for the course, the 
method of presentation, his class management 
and his results measured in some tangible form. 
These various reports, the principal is to read 
very carefully and to supplement with his ob- 
servations on the position of the instructor in 
the school—his attitude toward pupils outside 
of class, co-operation in the faculty plans for the 
school (I am assuming that the faculty is or- 
ganized to advise the principal) and willingness 
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to work with the principal. Only a compara- 
tively small part of the grade, however, should 
be added by the principal; at least seventy-five 
per cent. should be allowed for teaching ability, 
including scholarly attitude and methods. By 
this plan it would take more collusion than 
seems possible to cheat a candidate for promo- 
tion of his just right. The element of favorit- 
ism could scarcely enter into the calculation of 
points, unless the principal was false; and to 
guard against such a danger, the organized 
faculty could assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing the final judgment. 

If it is argued that a teacher would become 
nervous under the strain of so much visitation 
I aver that the average teacher can better en- 
dure ten visits from persons who understand 
what he is doing than he can bear one from the 
supercilious author of the remark with which 
this article begins. In fact the presence in the 
classroom of a supervisor is generally in itself 
a paralyzing experience even for hardened in- 
structors, for the simple reason that the super- 
visor often misinterprets the spirit of the 
work done; and even when he does under- 
stand it, being only one person, he exercises a 
judgment that is narrow, perforce. Moreover 
if the teacher is a unionist, or some other kind 
of rebel, the supervisor is likely to use prejudice 
rather than judgment in making an estimate. 
Teachers of varying moods and tendencies are 
more likely to arrive at a righteous decision re- 
garding their colleagues. 

Then away with the exclusive power of the 
supervisor. Usher in the regime of the teacher 
critic of teachers. There will follow such an up- 
liftment of the “corps” as will startle the world, 
gor the incentive to make experiments and to 
exercise initiative, now almost absolutely lacking 
under the dread sway of the principal or sup- 
ervisor, will burn in the heart of every teacher 
worth retaining in the service; the teachers 
themselves will weed out the incompetents that 
toadyism, far more than any fear of merit sys- 
tems, keeps snug. Then children will know 
what it means to be educated. 

If the system of teacher control of grading 
cannot be established all attempts to divide the 
sheep from the goats will fail, since there is no 
intelligent shepherd to do it. The present cus- 
tom is unfair in the extreme, and very costly to 
the cause of education. 
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We do not use our schools enough for educational propaganda. In many sections the schools 
have not been sold to the people. Do you not believe that more generous support would be 


given for buildings, equipment, salaries, etc., 
to-date school is attempting to do? 


if the people knew more about the work the up- 


—Edward Rynearson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS. 


[Edited by W. H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 23 West 120th Street, New York City.] 


45. “To show the need for our product — 
education—and to create a greater demand for 
it” is announced as the purpose of the year book 
of the Savanna schools (Illinois). This 64-page 
book is attractively printed and bound and con- 
tains hand illuminations which are the work of 
the pupils. On the page before the foreword, 
Superintendent C. H. Levitt has applied to 
schools the idea used to advertise a well-known 
commercial product. The page reads: “Even- 
tually —- Pupils will judge themselves, plan them- 
selves, discipline themselves, grade themselves, 
extend themselves, think themselves, be them- 
selves — Why Not Now?” There are readable 
articles on such topics as The Pupil Trial Bal- 
ance, Group Grading, Every Pupil His Own Ped- 
agogist, and there are illustrations, pupil-made, 
that lead us to believe that the successors to our 
present-day chief cartoonists will surely come 
from Savanna. 

At the top of each page an italicized sentence 
attracts the eye, and the thought in the sentence 
holds the attention and some of them linger in 
the mind after the book has been put aside. As 
examples of such eye-attracters, attention-hold- 
ers, what do you think of these? “In education, 
you do not have to live in a big place in order to 
accomplish big things.” “Teach a child to stand 
on his own feet if you would ever have him 
walk.” “In this great educational business, are 
you a clerk, an order taker, or a salesman de 
luxe?” “I am a good superintendent only be- 
cause I have a good corps of teachers.” “Educa- 
tional publicity takes the goods from under the 
_ counter and puts them in the shop window.” “A 
pupil who asks a good question, clever and tinged 
with originality, should be given a grade of a 
million on the spot and his name carved high 
among the immortals.” Have you sent us a copy 
of your school publication ? 

46. Schocl Review is the name of a 4-page 
newspaper published and printed by pupils of 
Paul Hoffman Junior High School, (P. S. 45) 
Bronx, New York City. Principal Angelo Patri 
has sent us the latest Review with an invitation 
to come to the school auditorium Thursday 
morning of this week and hear the staff of The 
School Review tell the story of printing. The 
front page of the paper tells of an interesting ex- 
hibition of art work of former and present pupils 
and of the visit of an athlete of national fame to 
the school’s Athletic Center. The editorial gives 
friendly advice to the school to be particularly 
careful in regard to two extra subjects which ap- 
pear on the new report cards: oral expression 
and self-control. There are compositions by 
pupils, jokes that have happened in the school, a 
column of “Newsy Notes,” and such notices as 
that the school has three new scales, — one in the 
swimming pool, one in the physical training de- 
partment, and one in the dining-room. Space is 


given to club news and items of interest about 
the alumni, and patrons and friends of the school 
can become acquainted with the school. song and 
the school yell by looking on the editorial page. 
If your school publishes a paper, we hope you 
will send us a copy for our information and re- 
view. 

47. Teacher-participation in school manage- 
ment is illustrated by the letter which Supervis- 
ing Principal George F. Hall recently wrote to 
the principals and teachers of the public schools 
of Cliffside Park, N. J., and the answers which 
he received. To gain their help in working out 
a constructive program for his work and for 
presentation to the board of education, he asked 
ten questions, such as the ways in which he could 
be of service to the teachers, the pupils, and the 
community; the needs of the school and the com- 
munity; suggestions for supplying these needs 
and approximate cost, if any, etc., etc. More 
than 85 per cent. of the teachers responded; some 
of the high spots in their answers are as fol- 
lows: “Service for the children should supersede 
self-interest.” “Take an interest in local activi- 
ties and organizations. Make the school the 
center for the parents as well as the pupils.” 
“Encourage school entertainments.” “Make the 
community realize that its first consideration is 
the good of the child and not the cost per pupil. 
Provide a full-time high school librarian instead 
of a ‘hands off library which will never encour- 
age extensive reading.” In his report to the 
board of education, Mr, Hall says of the help that 
he received from the teachers in reply to his 
‘etter: “More than 50 per cent. of those who re- 
plied suggested that the inauguration of a salary 
schedule that shouid provide a good living wage 
would create a better feeling among the teachers 
and help to secure and retain the best in the pro- 
fession. Many of the answers stated that per- 
sonal conferences, friendly, sympathetic, con- 
structive criticism, freedom to develop individ- 
uality, the securing of the most competent teach- 
ers and substitutes, the revival of a teachers’ 
council and the creation of a feeling-of harmony ; 
also encouragement, suggestions and assistance 
in health, supervised play, and all regular school 
work would be greatly appreciated and helpful. 
Requests for well-equipped school rooms and 
grounds, additional equipment, books, apparatus, 
better itbrary facilities, especially in the high 
school, and the formation of a parent-teacher 
association were quite general. Many have men- 
tioned the need of improved standards of grad- 
ing, promotions and graduation.” 

48. Are you teaching your pupils the facts 
about teaching as a career? In an article that 
appeared in the Daily Northwestern and that has 
been reprinted, Mr. F. E. Mitchell, instructor at 
the Oshkosh Normal School, bids each young per- 
son ask himself three questions when choosing 
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his career: Have I aptitude for this vocation; 
what are the material rewards; what opportuni- 
ties are in it for service to society? Mr. Mitchell 
advises anyone who, is applying these questions 
to teaching, cannot answer the first one in the 
affirmative to “select some other line of endeav- 
or.” but to all those who feel that they do pos- 


“sess this aptitude he proves that the remaining 


two questions can be answered in a way that 
should completely satisfy a prospective teacher. 
If you know or are using some attractive method 
of “selling” your own profession to high school 
boys and girls, we hope that you will write us 
about it. 

49. Interest in school by non-school people is 
an item which must surely be on every principal’s 
and teacher’s list of “desirables.” That this in- 
terest is sometimes very delightfully shown is 
illustrated by the following paragraph in the 
school section ot one of the New York newspap- 
ers recentiy: “One hundred pupils of the high 
schools of the city will be guests of Otto H. 
Kahn at one of the special opera matinees this 
week at the Metropolitan Opera House. George 
WH. Gartlen, director of music in the public schools, 
will distribute the tickets.” 

50. The boys would say that “it puts the 
dance in guidance!” What does? The kind of 
vocational guidance the boys get in the high 
school at Mission, Texas. Every week from four 
to twenty boys from the high school are guests 
of the Rotary Club, and remain for the business 
‘session which follows the luncheon. Once a week 
a Rotarian visits the school and tells about his 
own profession which means,: writes Superin- 
tendent Sidney L. Hardin, “that the boys will 
hear an address from each of the big men in town 
upon every vocation represented in the club.” 

51. Learning by visiting other schools is a 
practice of the teachers in the Mission High 
Schoo! which their superintendent declares justi- 
fied by its result, namely, “a remarkable growth 
of efficiency upon the part of the teaching staff 
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and of course upon the school system.” “At the 
opening of. the school term,” he writes, “each 
teacher is allowed one day off with full pay to 
visit the schools of an adjacent town and observe 
the work, discipline, methods, etc., of the school 
in generai and of her special line of work in par- 
ticular. At the next faculty meeting of the city 
schools this teacher makes a report upon her visit 
and thus every one gets the benefit of all the 
good points. Every first class school close at 
home is visited and one or more of the large city 
systems at a distance.” Do the teachers in your 
high school observe in other schools? We shall 
be glad to hear about it if they do. 

52. A score card for measuring the efficiency 
of teachers has been devised by the principal and 
teachers of Central High School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. The six sections on the card include per- 
sonal efficiency, educational efficiency, profes- 
sional efficiency, social efficiency, transferred 
efficiency, immeasurable efficiency. Each section, 
except the last, has five subdivisions naming 
specific items under the general. Salary increase 
is based upon the result of this scoring and the 
grades given are numerical “because,” writes 
Principal M. S. Hallman, “ ‘good,’ ‘pleasing,’ ‘su- 
perior,’ etc., are purely relative terms, and in our 
judgment should be eliminated from score cards. 
On the other hand we believe that there are im- 
measurable qualities in every teacher and they 
should be recognized by financial standards based 
upon his worth to the school. This item protects 
the ‘splendid influence’ type of teacher who some- 
times is short on mechanical details.” The card 
was worked out in faculty meetings, as it is the 
belief of Principal Haliman and his teachers that 
something constructive should be worked out in 
these meetings, leaving routine matters to group 
conferences. 

Don’t you wish to pass on to us your high spots 
for review in this column? Address Institute for 
Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 
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ON GUARD. 


BY NIXON WATERMAN 


[Christian Endeavor World.] 


Don’t let the weeds run away with your garden-plot; 
First they creep in just as meek as you please, 
But leave them alone, and they soon are a hardened lot, 
Ready to stifle your corn and your peas. | 
Melons can’t grow with the weed-demons stunting them; 
Cucumbers pale and surrender unless 
Somebody halts the bold foemen confronting then, 
Robbing them all of the chance of success. 
Hoe them out! Rake them out! 
Throw them out! Shake them out! 
Pull them up, turning their roots to the sun! 
Brush them out! Sweep them out! 
Crush them out! Keep them out! 
Banish them all to the very last one! 


Don’t let false notions lay hold of your thinking-part, 
Stealing like foxes within till they grow 
Into your conscience itself, and your shrinking heart 
Hasn’t the power to make them let go. 
When folly loiters there, know what to do with it; 
Drive it away ere some mischief is wrought: 
On your mind’s gate hang this sign, and stand true to it: 
“Idle weeds never shall thrive in my thought.” 
Hoe them out! Rake them out! 
Throw them out! Shake them out! 
Pull them up, turning their roots to the sun! 
Brush them out! Sweep them out! 
Crush them out! Keep them out! 
Banish them all to the very last one! 
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NEW ENGLAND FAMILY NAMES WHICH TELL THEIR 
OWN HISTORY | 


BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The great majority of English family names 
are taken from the founder’s native parish or 
village; less frequently from his estate; there- 
fore when there is only one place bearing that 
mame, the family may be traced to its ancestral 
hive or home. Of the bearing of this clue on 
New England families, we may judge from the 
conclusion of James Savage, who bestowed 
twenty years of extraordinary industry and ex- 
pert and minute genealogical research on his 
“Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of 
New England,” the greatest treasure-house of 
family sources ever constructed by one man, 
when he writes in ‘his introduction: “From long 
and careful research I have judged the propor- 
tion of the whole number living here in 1775, 
that deduce their origin from the kingdom of 
England (excluding Wales) to exceed 98 in a 
hundred.” As he gives date and place where 
each immigrant family first appears in the New 
England records, and in many cases the place in 
England whence each came, the name starts us 
on its extensive travels, even across oceans and 
continents. Thus Ainsworth, named from its 
home parish in Lancashire, is represented by 
Daniel Ainsworth, who was in Roxbury, Massa- 
‘chusetts, in 1648. Aldbrough parish in Yorkshire 
is represented by John Alborough, (now Albro) 
at Portsmouth, R. I, in 1655. Isaac Allerton 
of the Mayflower hails from Allerton parish 
Yorkshire. Alford (Alvord) from Alford parish 
in Somersetshire. Peter Aspinwall from near 
Liverpool, Lancashire, represents Aspinwall par- 
ish in that county; ‘he settled at what is now 
Brookline, Mass., in 1638. John Baguley (now 
usually corrupted to Bigelow) in Watertown, 
1636, represents Baguley township in Cheshire. 
William Barden (Bardeen), Marshfield, Mass., 
1643, represents Barden parish in Yorkshire. 
Thomas Barnham (Barnum), Fairfield, Conn. 
1645, from Barnham parish, in suffolk, or one of 
the same name in Sussex. 

Thomas Bascomb, Dorchester, Mass., 1634; 
family origin, Boscombe parish in Wiltshire. 
John Beal, Hingham, 1638; Beal parish, York- 
‘shire, via Hingham in Norfolk. Matthew Beck- 
with, 1635 to Massachusetts, and in Hartford, 
Conn., 1639, was born in Yorkshire; his name 
from Beckwith hamlet in that shire. John, 
Samuel and Thomas Beebe, New London, Conn., 
1651, name from Beeby village near Leicester. 
Richard Bayldon (now Belden) in Wethersfield, 
Conn., 1640, name from Baildon parish in York- 
shire. Benton, Wethersfield 1638: Benton hamlet, 
Northumberland. Bicknell, Weymouth, Mass., 
1634; Bickenhall parish in Somersetshire. Bing- 
ham, Norwich, Conn.; Bingham parish in Not- 
tinghamshire. Bissell, Somersetshire to Wind- 
sor, Conn., 1640; French Bisseuil parish in the 
arrondissement .of Rheims. Bixby, Salisbury, 
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Mass., 164%; Bigby parish in Lincolnshire. 

Blakeslee, New Haven, Conn., 1650; Blackley 
(pron. Blakeley) township in Manchester, Lan- 
cashire. Blackstone, William first settler of 
Boston, 1626; Blaxton township in Yorkshire. 
Blaisdell, 1640, Salisbury, Mass., Bleasdale par- 
ish in Lancashire. Booth 1640, Stratford, 
Conn.: Booth hamlet in Yorks, (or Booth in 
Derbyshire). Borden, 1635 from Kent, settled in 
Stonington, Conn.; Borden parish in Kent. Bost- 
wick, from Cheshire before 1650 to Stratford, 
Conn.; Bostock township in Cheshire. Bosworth 
1634 at Hingham, Mass.; Bosworth parish in 
Leicestershire. Bourne, Sandwich, Mass., 1637; 
Bourne town in Lincolnshire. Boutwell (Bou- 
tell) Salem, 1635; Botwell village in Middlesex. 
Bowditch 1639, Salem, Mass.; estate in Dorset- 
shire. Bowles, 1639 at Roxbury, Mass.; Bole 
parish, Nottinghamshire. Boylston, 1635 at 
Watertown, Mass.; Boylstone parish in Derby- 
shire. Boynton, 1640 at Rowley, Mass.; Boyn- 
ton parish in Yorkshire. Bradbury, 1637 at Ips- 
wich, Mass.; Bradbury parish in Durham, Brad- 
ford, Governor William of the Mayflower, 1620; 
Bradford parish in Yorkshire. As there are vil- 
lages, townships, and parishes named Bradiey, it 
requires research to determine the one whence 
came the Bradley family of New Haven colony, 
or that of Haverhill, Mass. 

Bradstreet of Ipswich, 1634, is named from a ' 
place in Suffolk. Brattle of Charlestown, Mass., 
1656, is named from Braithwell parish in York- 
shire. Briggs, of Plymouth colony 1621; Brigg, 
town of Lincolnshire; or of the “brig,” north- . 
ern English for bridge. Brigham, 1635 at Cam- . 
bridge; Brigham parish in Yorkshire. | 

Buckingham, 1639 Milford, Conn.; county and 
borough in England. Bulkeley, 1635 at Con- 
cord, Mass.; Bulkeley parish in Cheshire. Bum- 
pus (Bompas) Plymouth, 1621; Bompas parish in 
department Pyrenees-Orientales, France. Bur- 
lingame,1654 at Stonington, Conn.; Burlingham 
parish in Norfolk. Buxton, 1637 at Salem; Bux- 
ton parish in Derbyshire. 

Chauncy, 1637 Plymouth, Miass.; Ohauncy, 

parish in arrondissement of Tours, France. 
Chester, 1633 Watertown, Mass.; Chester, shire 
town of Cheshire. Chittenden, 1635 Scituate, 
Mass.; 1639 Guilford, Conn.; village in Kent, 
Choate, Ipswich, Mass., 1648; Chute parish in 
Hampshire. Cleveland, 1641 at Woburn, Mass.; 
Cleveland district in Yorkshire. Converse, 
Charlestown, Mass., 1630; for (Conyers, of 
Coigners in Normandy. Coolidge, 1630 at 
Watertown, Mass.; for Cooling (Cowling) parish 
in Kent and Suffolk. 


Eastabrook, 1660 at Concord, Mass.: East- 
brook hamlet in Essex. 
Frothingham, 1630 at Charlestown, Mass.; 


Frodingham parish in Lincoln and Yorkshire. 
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Garfield, 1635 at Watertown, Mass.; Gorefield 
village in Cambridgeshire. ; 

Harrington, 1632 Norwich, England, to Wey- 
mouth, Mass.; others soon after; Harrington 
parish in Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire. 
Hawley, 1640 at Stratford, Conn.; Hawley village 
in Northampton, Hampshire, and Kent. Hayes, 
1682 Windsor, Conn.; George, ancestor of Presi- 
dent R. B. Hayes, was born in Scotland; origin, 
Haia in Normandy. Howland, of the May- 
flower, 1620; Hoyland, parish in Yorkshire; he 
came probably via Essex. Hull, 1630 Dorches- 
ter, Mass.; Hull, important town in East, Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

Dudley, 1630 at Cambridge, Mass.; Dudley, 
town in Worcestershire. 

‘Kent, 1640 Gloucester, Mass., named from 
Kent, English county. Knowlton, 1642 Ips- 
wich, Mass.; Knowlton parish in Kent. 

Lincoln, 1635 Hingham, Mass.; Lincoln, 
county seat of Lincolnshire. Loring, 1636 
Hingham, Mass.; came with the Normans to 
England, from Lorraine, France. 

Markham, 1669 married at Cambridge, Mass.; 
ancestor of Edwin, via Connecticut to Ver- 
mont; name from Markham parish in Notting- 
hamshire. Mullins, of the Mayflower, 1620; 
William, died February, 1621; will filed in Som- 
erset House, London, Probate Act Book 1621-2, 
shows that he was of Dorking, Surrey, just 
across the Thames south of London; and left a 
married daughter, Mrs. Sarah Blunden, and a 
son, William, in England; the name, sometimes 
spelled Molines, goes back hundreds of years in 
the south of England, 'to the Norman de Molines, 
now Moliens in the arrondissement Beauvais. 

The name of John Alden, who married his 
daughter, has a like history; in the Hundred 
Rolle, 1273 A. D. it is Aldwin, from the Norman 
christen-name Alwin (Alvin) often spelled Ayl- 
win. 

Odell, 1639 Concord, Mass.; from Odell, par- 
ish in ‘Bedfordshire; anciently Wodhull, ite. 
wood-hill. Olney, 1635 Salem, Mass.; from Olney 
parish in Buckinghamshire. 

Pettingill, 1641 Salem, Mass.; of Portugal. 
Philbrick, 1636 Watertown, Mass.; from Fel- 
brigg parish in Norfolk. Pierpont, 1644 Bos- 
ton; Norman, from Pierrepont castle (in depart- 
ment Aisne or Somme), Picardy. Putnam, 1639 
Salem, Mass.; Puttenham, parish in Hertford- 
shire and Surrey. 

Quincy, 1633 Boston; parish in department 
Meuse, France, furnished the founder, among 
the Norman settlers in England. 

Remington, 1637 Newburyport; from Rim- 
mington township in West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Ruggles, 1635 Roxbury, Mass.; Rugles. town in 
arrondissement of Evreux, Normandy, via Eng- 
land. 

Sanborn, 1632 Boston: from Sambourne ham- 
let in Warwickshire. Shurtliff (Shircliff) 1628 
Plymouth, Mass.; from Shircliff hamlet in York- 


shire; Southworth, 1628 Plymouth, Mass. ; 
from Southworth township in Lancashire. 


Spofford, 1638 from Yorkshire to Rowley, 
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Mass.; Spofforth parish in Yorkshire} 

Tarbox, in Lynn, Mass., soon after 1630; Tor- 
buck township in Lancashire. Tilden, Scituate, 
Mass., 1637; of Tilden estate in ‘Kent. Tilton, 
1641 Lynn; of Tilton parish in Leicestershire, 
Tuttle, 1640 in New Haven, Conn.; named from 
Tuthill in Lancashire, or another in Cheshire. 

Upham, 1635 Weymouth, Mass.; Upham par- 
ish in Hampshire. 

Wadsworth, 1636 Hartford; Wadsworth town- 
ship in Halifax, Yorkshire. Hundreds more 
could be furnished, after determination betwee. 
several places bearing the same name, by tracing 
the family whose source is sought. 


A LIBRARY PRIMER* 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Washington, D. C. 

The library movement has been handicapped 
from the start by the paucity of persons trained 
in the purposes and methods of public library 
service. Many a small community has gone 
along for years, even decades, contributing 
meagerly and gingerly to the support of a li- 
brary which had little claim to public recognition 
except its name. Such an institution cannot 
render the great and varied service which our 
modern life demands and is no more in place 
today than would be the ox team on the modern 
highway. It lacks the trained service that reaily 
makes books count and which by the sheer 
merit of its work wins the support needed to 
finance its larger activities. 

Many untrained librarians in small libraries 
are frankly recognizing this situation. They 
are taking a year to attend one of the library 
schools, or being unable to do that, are reading 
faithfully the literature of the profession. It is 
primarily for such as these, for persons who 
wish to quality for work as assistants in larger 
libraries, and for teachers who must do the work 
of teacher-librarians that John Cotton Dana, 
Librarian of the Newark (N. J.) Public Library 
has rewritten with commendable thoroughness 
his Library Primer, which has long been the 
standard work in its field. This Primer should 
be in the collection of every school which pre- 
tends to maintain a library. The student con- 
sidering librarianship as a possible vocation will 
be able to get from it a very definite idea of .the 
real meaning of library service. The book tells 
what the library is and how it has earned the 
place which it now holds in progressive com- 
munities. It gives useful information about the 
various kinds of work—more or less technical— 
that are a necessary part of effective library ad- 
ministration. It contains useful lists of books 
and periodicals and addresses of purveyors of 
library supplies. There are forty-five chapters, 
eighteen special lists, an index, and abundant il- 
lustrations. 

It is a timely, well written, pleasingly printed, 
highly useful contribution to the literature of the 
profession of librarianship, which is winning pub- 
lic recognition by leaps and bounds. 


*“A Library Primer.” By John Cotton Dana, Library 
Bureau, Boston. 263 pp. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
THE PLATOON PLAN IN DETROIT. 


On September 25, 1919, the Board of Educa- 
tion of Detroit recommended “That the educa- 
tional needs of children in the kindergarten and 
the first six grades be met by building large ele- 
mentary schools with auditoriums and gymna- 
siums, planned definitely to satisfy the require- 
ments of the platoon form of organization.” 

After a year and a half of trial, the city of 
Detroit is convinced that it has the right idea in 
education. Even the teachers approve the plan, 
which assures their hearty co-operation. 

One reason for the success of the system is 
that the public has been taken into the confi- 
dence of the school authorities and has been 
shown what the platoon plan really is. It con- 
sists of six parts—the academic-instruction in 
the regular class room; the cultural-instruction 
in music, art and literature in special rooms; 
the physical-play, gymnasium work, etc.; the 
scientific instruction in geography, history and 
nature study in special rooms; the social-civic 
exercises in the auditorium; and the vocational- 
instruction in domestic and manual arts. 

Half of the pupils are in the “home rooms” at 
a given time and half are engaged in special ac- 
tivities. Ninety minutes are given to each in 
‘the morning and the afternoon. 

This plan necessitates a revolution in scholar- 
architecture which, of course, will make _ its 
adoption a matter of evolution rather than revo- 
lution ; but it seems to be the solution of the nec- 
essity for educating the child for the infinite 
varieties of activities of our twentieth century 
communities. 

RURAL TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION. 


Of all the modern conveniences of country life 
there is none that may be had so cheaply as the 
telephone. This must of necessity be a dis- 
tinctly community affair. Those communities 
in which the spirit of fellowship is most strongly 
developed have most to gain by a telephone sys- 
tem. It is to help such neighborhoods that this 
pamphlet on the construction of rural telephone 
lines is issued by the extension department of 
the University of North Carolina. The direc- 
tions are so simple and the pictures (W. E. C.) 
so detailed and plain that any bright boys of a 
neighborhood could easily install a system at a 
reasonable cost. 

CHOICE BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


Teachers will welcome this valuable series of 
pamphlets just issued by the American Library 
Association. 

“The Booklist Books” is a selection of some 
three hundred choice books of the past year. A 
descriptive note and full information as to pub- 
lisher, price, etc., is given about each book, mak- 
ing it of practical use to the school librarian and 
the teacher as well. The rural teacher may well 
use “A County Library” to influence her com- 


munity to establish such an institution. “The 
New Voter” gives an excellent list of books on 
the responsibilities of citizenship. In these days 
of the high cost of paper and printing the prac- 
tscal little hand book on “Mending and Repair 
of Books” will prove invaluable to everyone 
who loves and uses books. 

The series may be obtained from the Publish- 
ing Board of the Association, 79 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, Ill. — 

TER-CENTENARY CHILDREN. 


The children of Plymouth are celebrating the 
anniversary of their historic town by a delight- 
ful series of songs, exercises, plays and pageants. 
“The Days of the Pilgrims” is the most fascina- 
ting project of the year, and every teacher en- 
vies Miss Katherine O’Brien of the Junior High 
School and the teachers who are helping her to 
guide the boys and girls in living again the days 
of their forefathers. Just imagine what it must 
be like to stage a play around The Rock itself, 
and to point in the “Departure” to the very spot 
from which the Mayflower sailed on April 15, 
1620. 

Visitors to the town this summer will find no 
better informed or more enthusiastic guides 
than these first citizens. 

ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS. 

“Tf men would avoid the dangers of urban 
congestion let them get their feet back on the 
earth occasionally,” is the message that Superin- 
endent F. G. Blair of Illinois sends out through 
the state in his Arbor and Bird Day Letter to 
the schools. The pamphlet to which his letter 
is the introduction contains a wealth of material 
suitable for the observance of both the special 
days set apart by Governor Len Blair for the 
appreciation of the birds and the flowers. 

A simple but delightful “set of rhymes” about 
the wild flowers of the state is accompanied by 
drawings and descriptions of the flowers. Ex- 
quisite illustrations of the plant communities of 
the state add interest to the text. 

FREE TEXT BOOKS IN INGLEWOOD, CAL. 

Inglewood, Cal., has a very flexible and work- 
able system of marking its textbooks so that 
each pupil can tell at a glance the book charged 
to him. The individual number is printed in 
white ink on the back of the book and the whole 
number, including the school, kind of book and 
the pupils’ number, is printed inside the book. 

The average cost per year per pupil is $2.18, 
less than the cost of one cigar on $1,000 valua- 
tion. No deposit is required for books, and in the 
eight years the system has been in use the loss 
has been less than one per cent. 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The University of Illinois has just issued a 
series of tests in American History designed to 
test the pupils in comprehension, chronological 
judgment, historical evidence, evaluation of 
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facts and casual relationships. Pupils frequently 
have a vague general feeling that all printed 
facts are true. But the really “historically- 
minded” person asks “Are the facts here stated 
true?” 

When facts of history are taken out of their 
time relationship they lose their significance. 
And, finally, facts of history must be studied in 
relation to other facts. Five tests are given in 
this series, each to measure one of these funda- 
mental processes. They aim at general histori- 
cal information, however, rather than’ at specific 
facts. While they may be used to measure 
achievement in history they are aimed to aid the 
teacher in giving more intelligent classroom in- 
struction by diagnosing the particular needs of 
the individual pupil. 

DRESS CENSORSHIP IN MASS. HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Dress censorship is in vogue in three Massa- 
chusetts High Schools. It began two years ago 
when Melrose mothers formed a council to de- 
cide what their girls should and should not wear. 
The rules of the council are carried out through 
a dress committee of room monitors selected 
from the classes in the high school, who ob- 
serve the dress of their fellow-students and 
quietly notify them when any garment seems 
out of taste. Thin waists, high-heeled shoes 
and thin silk hose are tabooed, and the use of 
powder and rouge is forbidden. Principal Wil- 
liam D, Sprague reports that the rules are re- 
spected and a hint is usually sufficient to secure 
compliance. 

Springfield and West Springfield high school 
girls have adopted the middy blouse as a “safe 
and sane” uniform. Miss Dora Brown, the girls’ 
physical director, first proposed the idea and the 
mothers gladly endorsed the plan. The girls 
themselves tock to it at once and now nearly 
all the girls in both towns wear either the blouse 
or simple serge dresses. 


LOUISIANA BOYS PLANT TREES. 

The state of Louisiana has called upon its 
boyhood to replant, 4,000,000 of the 12,000,000 
acres that have been denuded of forests and to 
endeavor to counterbalance the annual cut of 
300,000 acres now going on. The call is 
sent out especially to farmers’ sons, although 
all boys are asked to join the reforestation 
clubs. An annual prize of $500 is offered by a 


big .umber company to be divided among the 


boys showing the best stand of trees on any 
artificia! plantation. 

YEAR-ROUND SUPERVISION, DUCHESNE, 

UTAH. 

An extension department in the High School 
is the original feature of the all-year program 
proposed for Duchesne County, Utah. One 
principal is to be appointed for each district 
group who is to act as a regular principal dur- 
ing the school year, to supervise the out-of- 
school activities of the pupils during the sum- 
mer months (Health, Civic, Vocational and Re- 
creational) and as far as possible to make the 
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in the county, between the ages of six and 
eighteen, are to be registered, and if the pupils 
of high school age remain at home they must do 
the work through the extension department of 
the school. 

BOYS KILLED ON FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 


During the last four years, in Boston alone, 
eighteen children have been killed and twenty- 
five children injured by freight elevators. In 
eighty per cent. of the cases they were em- 
ployed. These casualties have led the Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee to make an in- 
vestigation of the protection afforded boys who 
work on freight elevators. It finds the freight 
elevator a hidden source of danger to errand 
and messenger boys—so dangerous that it needs 
the immediate action of the public authorities, 
The Legislature of 1920 prohibited the employ- 
ment of minors under sixteen to operate, clean 
or repair freight elevators, but further legisla- 
tion is needed to make someone responsible for 
keeping the boys off the elevators entirely. 
PATRIOTIC AND CIVIC INSTRUCTION IN SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

This artistically bound bulletin issued by 
the department of public instruction of South 
Dakota is brimful of new and “tried and true” 
material for the observance of “special days” in 
the schools. The compilers have “scoured the 
country” for poems, quotations, selections, in- 
teresting facts and methods for vitalizing the 
work in civics. It includes everything, from 
the Pilgrim Compact to the latest Ameficaniza- 
tion Creed, that should be taught the boys and 
girls to make them good citizens of the greatest 
country in the world. 

With this bulletin comes an excellent treatise 
on Americanization by M. M. Guhin, director 
of Americanization and Civic Training. 


RADIUM. 
BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 

Radium has recently upset our most cher:shed 
theories of matter and force. The whole sub- 
ject of chemistry has to be rewritten and our 
ideas of the constitution of matter entirely 
changed. Here is a substance which emits light 
and heat and electricity continuously without 
any apparent source of supply. It emits light 
in the dark, and in a cool room maintains itself 
constantly at a higher temperature than its en- 
vironment. 

It emits the Roentgen rays without any elec- 
trical machinery to produce them, and we have 
now discovered emanating from that substance 
several different kinds of rays of the unknown 
or X-ray variety; and we now recognize the Al- 
pha, Beta, and Gamma rays as distinct varieties, 
having different properties. 

Though radium behaves like an elementary 
substance, it is found in process of time to disin- 
tegrate into other elementary substances quite 
different from the original radium itself. Helium 
is one of its products, and, after several trans 
mutations, it apparently turns into lead. 
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MEN OF TODAY | 


EDWIN FREMONT LADD 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

John Galsworthy foresees the day when Wash- 
ington will be the literary capital of the nation. 
Undoubtedly changes now are under way which 
point in this direction. And the same may be 
said for education, economics, esthetics, science- 
pure and applied, and “society” as a fine art. 
Emigrants with these ends in view are steadily 
coming to the city, some as officials of the gov- 
ernment, some as experts employed by quasi- 
official organizations, and some solely as private 
citizens seeking a cultural centre with a minimum 
of industrial and commercial life, and set in an 
ever increasing wealth of natural and architec- 
tural beauty. 

Of the scientists of eminence who have arrived 
recently, the Carnegie Foundation and the 
National Research Council have enlisted more 
than the government. Indeed, its bureaus have 
lost many distinguished men because of national 
niggardliness. But to the credit of Congress must 
be put North Dakota’s latest popularly elected 
senator, Edwin Fremont Ladd. We have had 
“scholars in politics’ from the days of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Quincy Adams down to 
Garfield, Woodrow Wilson and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. But they have come at life through the 
humanities, not through the sciences. They 
have been Easterners and Southerners and not 
Westerners. 

In Senator Ladd you get the Maine-born but 
Upper Mississippi Valley-trained lawmaker who 
knows chemistry and allied fields of exact 
knowledge and who has built up and made ser- 
viceable a state agricultural college in a way to 
give him national standing. His economics are 
not of the small college classroom nor of the 
urban financial centre, but rather those of the 
vast areas of fertile soil where the stomach of 
the nation gets its provender. His special clients 


are not the consumers but the producers of 
wealth. His statecraft posits ever increasing 
co-operative production and marketing of food, 
intensive methods in agriculture, release of the 
farmer from control of speculators, middlemen 
and extortionate controllers of credit and trans- 
portation. 

Nominally a Republican, he already has shown 
by his votes as a senator and by authorized 
statements of his political, economic and civic 
creed that he will not wear any party’s or any 
leader’s collar, and that in him the agrarian in- 
terests of the country are to find a resolute 
champion. But of what a different type from 
some such champions who have appeared in the 
Senate hitherto! His “method” of stating his 
case is not rhetorical but scientific. He will not 
inflame the Senate, but he may force it to face 
his data and vote accordingly. He “looks” the 
solid, substantial citizen that he is; externally 
registers tenacity of will;’ “speaks softly but 
carries a club,” and can get up a case with the 
thoroughness of a LaFollette and state it less ir- 
mtatingly. He will not be found dining out 
much in capital society, nor be frequently re- 
ferred to in the list of guests in homes where 
“lions” are pampered and fed. In this he will 
be like Borah. If he goes to a club it will be to 
the Cosmos to fraternize with agronomists, bac- 
teriologists, chemists and “such like.” Through 
him the rapidly solidifying farmer vote of the 
country will speak, as well as through Kenyon 
of Iowa and Capper of Kansas. Nor is the fact 
other than one for congratulation, since educa- 
tion, road building, transportation, tariff mak- 
ing, foreign policy and most subjects of immedi- 
ate legislative action, are to be shaped with the 
rual producer of basic food products in mind. 
A man with Senator Ladd’s experience and at- 
tainments can function in this business better than 
a lawyer, orator or conventional politician. 


“New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s day were best; 
And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 
The time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for change; 
Then let it come; I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 

Nor think I that God’s world would fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 
Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 

With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 

Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past.” 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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WHAT MAKES A BOSS? 

The Reorganization of the National Educa- 
tion Association was a necessity at Salt Lake 
City because it had reached a condition which 


was intolerablé. At Pittsburgh in 1918, at Mil-. 


waukee in 1919, at Salt Lake City in 1920, there 
were fewer and fewer in attendance from be- 
yond the general locality in which the meeting 
was held. It was entirely evident that whoever 
could rally local attendance could outvote all 
the rest of the country at any time, and it was 
equally evident that even local attendance would 
be light unless there was an “issue.” 

There must always be a machine in any or- 
ganization and a machine is only bad when it 
develops a boss. 

What constitutes a machine? A machine 
consists of officers who know how to direct the 
affairs of the organization. In the National 
Education Association, for instance, a machine 
necessitates one reélection of every important 
officer. No one can be highly efficient in the 
first term. There would be chaos and ruin if 
no officer, if few officers were not once reélected. 

Continued reélection makes any man. or 
woman a boss or the tool of a boss. Whoever 
really has the best interest of any organization 
at heart will decline to continue in any directive 
office for any great length of time. The temp- 
tation is great, for love of power is the greatest 
human weakness. 

The future usefulness of the National Edu- 
cation Association will depend upon the creation 
of an efficient machine and the regular retire- 
ment of every man or woman before bossism is 
established. 


Why Graduate put into the hands of your pu- 
pils will increase high school enrollment and per- 
centage of graduates. Price $5.00 per 100 copies 
delivered. Order of Institute for Public Ser- 
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vice, 423 West 120 street, New York City, or 
Journal of Education, 6 Beacon street, Boston. 


YOU ANSWER 


We have been asked to answer the following 
questions which we pass because we are on a 
very strenuous lecture tour, and secondly, be- 
cause we have not thought ourselves through 
any one of these questions: 

1. In the technical curriculum a boy spends from 
a third to half of his time in drawing and in 
joinery, metal, pattern-making, and machine 
shops, and the rest of his time in high school 
mathematics, English, science, etc. Should 
such a curriculum be offered in our large in- 
dustrial cities ? “a 

2. Should this curriculum be omitted from the 
high schools on the ground that boys who 
desire work of that sort may attend the voca- 
tional school? 

3. Is it better that a technical curriculum be of- 
fered as one of several in a general or cos- 
mopolitan high school or should there be 
separate technical high schools? 

4. In general what do you conceive to be the 
field of the technical curriculum in high school 
as differentiated from the vocational schools? 

We shall be most happy to print answers by 
whoever has convictions on these matters. 
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“I AM AN AMERICAN” 


A little Mexican, a pupil in a rural school on 
the American side of the lower Rio Grande, 
won highest honor in declamation in Cameron 
County, Texas, and in the district of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, with an opportunity to go to 
the State University of Texas, at Austin, to com- 
pete with all comers from all sections of the 
State. 

This achievement deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. “The Valley” has some of the best 
schools in the United States, but these best 
schools are only for American children. The 
Mexicans are in schools by themselves. The 
rural schools are all Mexican schools. We have 
been in many of these schools for children from 
“the brush.” Talent, native or developed, is not 
abundant. 

W. P. Brown, formerly grammar school prin- 
cipal in Lawrence, Massachusetts, while waiting 
for his grape fruit orchard to come into bearing, 
is teaching, as is Mrs. Brown, in a rural school, 
all Mexicans, at El Ranchita, fourteen miles 
from the railroad, in mosquito brush on the 
banks of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Brown could have any city position in the 
valley, but, as teaching is temporary and as their 
pay is good, the teacherage attractive, and the 
opportunity for service fascinating, he stays with 
the Mexican brood. 

He sent a little Mexican lad from the mus- 
quito brush to McAllen, the Queen City of the 
Valley, to compete with the oratorically trained 
sons of lawyers, clergymen, and school masters. 
The judges were all Americans of high potency: 
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The audience in the beautiful auditorium was 
purely American. One American after another 
declaimed, and each won appropriate applause. 
Last to appear was the little Mexican from El 
Ranchita, with a selection from a book on Ameri- 
canization. From the first the audience was 
breathless with interest. Higher and higher 
rose the little Mexican until he closed with a 
sentence which threw the audience into rap- 
tures such as rarely greets an impassioned ora- 
tor. That sentence was: 

“T am an American.” 

W. P. Brown, a Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
schoolmaster, was as happy that April evening 
as “McAllen in the Valley” as few men in any 
profession have ever been. All he said was “we 
are making Americans at El Ranchita.” 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT 

A bill establishing a federal department of 
public welfare along the lines advocated by 
President Harding, has been introduced in the 
senate by Senator Kenyon, Republican of lowa, 
chairman of the senate education and labor com- 
mittee. 

The bill abolishes the offices of director of war 
risk insurance, surgeon general of the public 
health service, commissioner of education, chief 
of children’s bureau, federal board for vocational 
education and board of managers of the national 
home for disabled volunteer soldiers. 

There are four distinct divisions provided for 
the department, each under an assistant secre- 
tary of public welfare. They are as. follows: 

1—Education, under which are grouped all the 
different functions with respect to education. 

2—Public welfare, under which are grouped 
the different activities of the government with 
respect to public health. 

8—Social service which is to have charge of all 
matters pertaining to social welfare, such as the 
children’s bureau. 

4—Veteran service. Under this are coordin- 
ated all the different activities of the government, 
dealing in any way with American war veterans. 
Under this department will be the war risk in- 
surance and vocational training bureaus. The 
powers and duties of director of war risk insur- 
ance and other offices abolished are transferred 
to the new department. Various departments of 
the government are also transferred, including 
the bureau of pensions. 

It is provided that the proposed secretary of 
public welfare shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent at a salary of $12,000 a year and he shall be 
a member of the president’s cabinet. 


COLLEGE GIRLS’ FATHERS 


Professional men are only three per cent. of 
the American male population, they furnish 33.8 
per cent. of the girls at Mount Holyoke College. 
Merchants are next in appreciation of their 
daughters’ education as indicated by the fact that 
24 per cent. of the girls at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege are tradesmen’s daughters. Fatmers are 
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low on the scale. They are 36 per cent. of the 
population, and only 8 per cent. of the girls at 
Mount Holyoke are daughters of farmers. This 
is the report issued at Mount Holyoke. 

It would be quite different if the study were 
made of agricultural colleges and state univers- 
ities. 

ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PRO- 
FESSORS. 

The American Association of University, Pro- 
fessors, requiring one to have been in college or 
university work for at least three years, has a live 
membership of 3,600, representing 169 colleges 


universities. 


The vital feature of the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors is that no person whose princi- 
pal occupation is not that of education or re- 
search and no administrative officer who does not 
give a substantial amount of instruction shall be 
eligible for membership. 

The reports the association has been able to 
put out on academic freedom and tenure are 
among the most hopeful signs in American life. 
The association’s representatives have gone into 
an institution where members of the faculty were 
at odds with the president or trustees, and they 
have come out with a report so clear, so sane, so 
constructive, and so unafraid that the public has 
been convinced and the situation has been cor- 
rected. There are other committees at work. 
One of the newer ones is a committee headed by 
Professor T. N. Carver of Harvard, which is in- 
vestigating the economic condition of the pro- 
fession. 

Professor EB. R. A. Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity is president; the other officers are: Vice- 


dent, William Lyon Phelps, Yale University; _ 


secretary, H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology ; treasurer, Harris Hancock of the 
University of Cincinnati. 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 

President James H. Risley of Owensboro, had 
by far the largest meeting in the history of the 
association, passing the 5,000 mark in registra- 
tion which was forty per cent. above the next 
largest meeting. For once each of the eight 
out-of-the-state speakers and each of the four- 
teen prominent state speakers was present. 

P. P. Claxton, United State Commissioner of 
Education, not only was high man on the pro- 
gram, but he received more national publicity 
than we, have known any other speaker on a state 
program to achieve. He made an exhaustive study 
of conditions in the state so far as they can be 
represented in figures and with this study sup- 
plemented his masterful presentation of the. 
National situation. His facts and figures were 
published in every important daily paper in the 
country. Dr. Claxton had as his running mates, 
Charles H. Judd of Chicago University, Robert 
J. Aley, president of the State University of 
Maine, and Messrs. George D. Strayer and 
Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers’ College, New 
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York, Miss Mabel Lee Cooper of Memphis, Sally 
Hill of Denver, and State Superintendent ae te 
Brooks of North Carolina. Practically every 
important educationist of Kentucky was on the 
program. Jt was a great occasion for Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs. M. L. Hall was 
president for 1922. 


unanimously elected 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT 

Disappointed as the champions of the Smith- 
Towner bill are at the speed of its funeral ser- 
vices let us not whine like whipped curs but be 
manfully thankful for all that we have got and it 
is really a great deal. 

Instead of being the tag end of the tail of a 
Department which had no natural interest 1n 
education, we are the chief thing in a Depart- 
ment that is wholly educational. 

We shall always think that it is a mistake 
neither to care or dare to magnify education. 
We think we have more to thank this Congress 
for, educationally, than ever before. 
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EDISON, THE EDUCATOR 

Thomas A. Edison says :— 

“Only one man out of 100 who has been to 
college is any good and not more than one out 
of twenty-three is a ‘grade A’ man, able to think 
for himself. 

“The age when a boy is most susceptible to 
educational influences is between twelve and 
seventeen. But I have never known a boy to be 
really interested in the primary school work. 
And because the schools fail to interest them the 
average brain is atrophied before its owner 
reaches majority.” 

We admire Thomas A. Edison as highly as we 


‘do any American and ‘he. has taught us to de- 


mand scientific accuracy in estimating state- 
ments. He can have seen fewer than one col- 
lege graduate in a thousand, or one elementary 
and secondary school student in a million in the 
last twenty years and he would not tolerate a 
statement by any one in any business in which 
he was interested who was as ignorant of the 
situation as he is. There are ten thousand col- 
lege professors and half a million teachers whose 
judgment is worth a hundred times as much as 
these two points. 

Nevertheless it is important that every college 
professor and school teacher do all possible to 


eliminate the weakness to which he calls atten- 
tion. 


THE RE-ORGANIZED N. E. A. 

Whatever one may think of the way in which 
the Reorganization was brought about at Salt 
Lake City there can be no two opinions about 
the necessity of being loyal to the National Edu- 
cation Association, whatever may be its manage- 
ment at any given time. It is the teachers one 
great organization. Machines will come and 
machines will go as they have come and gone 
for eighty-five years. No machine will be ac- 
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ceptable to one who would like to be in the 
machine and is not, but not only will no machine 
do any harm but any machine will do good. 

There must be a machine; without it there is 
chaos. The machine of which Nicholas Murray 
Butler was manager for about ten years was 
vastly more efficient than any that had gone be- 
fore, and the machine of which Carroll G. Pearse 
has been the manager for just ten years has been 
infinitely superior to its predecessor, and there 
can be no doubt but that the new machine will 
be vastly superior to the Pearse machine. In 
about ten years it will be superceded by a mach- 
ine more adapted to its time than the incoming 
machines will then be, and so it will go on for a 
century, machine succeeding machine. 

Ten years is the natural limit of the reign of 
any machine and it is most unwise to try to re- 
tire any machine ahead of its natural atrophica- 
tion. The new machine has come naturally. It 
has grafted itself skillfully on to the old machine, 
It is sure to take in new blood. Women will be 
in evidence more than ever, but they will be 
women acceptable to the management. Any 
management, however personally ambitious it 
may be, will realize that it must serve the profes- 
sion as a whole, for unless it does it can be 
strangled in a twelve month, at anytime. The 
machine will always be at the mercy of the pub- 


lic school teachers, for they hold 


the purse 
strings. 
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PRESIDENT LEONARD WOOD 

General Leonard Wood, as head of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, introduces an entirely 
new note in university education. It will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to see how he functions. 
He is one of the most popular men in the United 
States and would have been President today if 
the voice of the people had prevailed in the Chi- 
cago convention. He is a fascinating’ personality, 
and has had a career that has endeared him to 
his countrymen. He will have a place in the 
educational world never before enjoyed by a 
head of an educational institution. 
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' The Legislature of Kansas made a lump ap- 
propriation of half-a-million dollars to be di- 
vided among the five institutions of higher 
education in addition to the very large increases 
for salaries, upkeep of buildings and grounds, 


for maintenance. For this year Kansas did re- 
markably well. 


Elementary principals had better opportunities 
at Atlantic City, than ever before in the N. E. A. 


Envy is a misplaced switch in the mind, 
throwing one on the wrong track. 

Scholarship is a useless ornament except as 
a feature of education. 


Hectoring is the emotional outlet of a vicious 
mind. 


eww 


The National Education Association will men 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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AMERICANIZATION THAT AMERICANIZES 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR’ 


All are agreed that America needs to be 
Americanized, the descendants of those who 
came over in the Mayflower, and those who 
came in steerage in 1921, but there is slight 
agreement as to how it can be done. We report 
upon one successful demonstration of the Ameri- 
canizing of some recent non-Americans ‘who 
came across our southern border. 

Twelve teachers in Los Angeles have adopted 
fifteen Mexican families. None of these families 
had any trace of the germs of Americanism. 
They had been out of Mexico a short time. They 
were among the poorer class in Mexico. They 
knew little of the English language ; were wholly 
unskilled in any occupation; had no funds except 
the daily earnings; had no American habits of 
life. Each family had many small children. 

The families had been selected by those whose 
business it is to know of the most needy families, 
financially aid socially, in the city. 


The twelve teachers work in pairs and the 


whole twelve work as a unit so that everyone 
knows somewhat of everyone in the fifteen fam- 
ilies. In this way every one of the twelve can 
really specialize on some phase of the education 
and imprevement of the fifteen families. The 
twelve teachers have agreed to take care of the 
adopted families for two full years. In this way 
if one of the twelve is ill or moves away, the 
eleven will find someone to take her place. 

No financial aid is given. In extreme cases a 
very small amount is loaned but it is paid back 
There is no possibility of allowing anyone in the 
fifteen families to become a mendicant. 

Self-suppert is absolutely fundamental to self- 
respect as Americans. 

No one of the teachers receives one penny for 
her services or expenses. 

No one of the twelve is so burdened as to have 
excuse for abandoning the service if in health. 

No one of the fifteen families is ever more 
than seven days without some one or the twelve 
teachers knowing all about the condition. Suf- 
fering and neglect are impossible. 

The first definite accomplishment is a working 
knowledge of American money so they will not 
be cheated by shyster traders. It is astonishing 
to what extent this cheating of new comers is 
practised. Another immediate need is to know 
the weights and measures which they use in 
buying and selling. 

Of course they need English, the reading and 
writing of English, and the teachers delicately 
but adequately make them understand how much 
they need 1t and with equal delicacy help them 
to learn to read and to write English. 

None of these men or women have good jobs 
and the teachers who have adopted them help 
them into better jobs, often going~to see the em- 
ployer and interesting him in giving the man 
fF woman a better opportunity. No one can ap- 
Preciate how different the Company feels 


toward this poor, indifferent day laborer when it 
is known that such a woman as Miss A 
is interested in him. Even the foreman has pa- 
tience with the man after he knows he has such 
a friend. And it gives a teacher an entirely dif- 


ferent view of the life of the day laborer after 


such a visit. 

A teacher thinks she has done a big thing in- 
dustrially when she has taken her class to the 
factory and has enteredjthe front door and been 
shown around, but she has not come within hail- 
ing distance of the factory until she has gone 
to see the foreman or boss to see if the Mexican 
whom she has adopted cannot have better con- 
ditions for work. | 

The women in these homes mostly go out to 
work or take in washing, and in no single case 
was any one of these women working to advan- 
tage. 

The teachers easily improved the working 
conditions of every man and woman in these fif- 
teen families and increased the family income. 
In one case the husband’s mother was an ex- 
pense to the household, but the teacher learned 
that the woman had seen better days, and had 
worked in a shop, running a sewing machine. The 
teacher tound someone with a discarded ma- 
chine, which was rented to the woman for a 
mere trifle, and she soon became the best earn- 
ing factor in the home. 

The teachers soon modify the purchases of the 
home, reduce the cost of living or secure a vastly 
better living for the same money. 

Families that never ate at a table begin to 
eat like Americans. 

The patching, mending, and darning are quite 
different after the teachers have a few half- 
Saturdays or possibly a half-Sunday with all the 
family. 

We were with some of these teachers four 
months after the adoption scheme and the trans- 
formation was like magic. 

No one of these families would recognize it- 
self if it could appreciate how it lived before its 
adoption. ; 

And it was not all or chiefly material improve- 
ment. The reading and writing of English, the 
better jobs and better conditions, the better eat- 
ing and the better dressing were merely inci- 
dental. 

The morals and morale were entirely changed 
in those homes. The relation of husband and 
wife 2nd mother-in-law was changed, so were 
the relations of parents and children and of 
brothers and sisters. The home ceased to be 
merely a place to stay because there was no 
other place to stay. 

The fact that one or other of the lovely teach- 
ers was tikely to come in any late afternoon or 
evening, or sometime on Saturday or Sunday, 


was something to be always in anticipation. 


Sooner ur later every one of the twelve teach- 
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ers was sure to come. This entirely reversed the 
perfunctoriness of it. The family was a wide 
social world. No language can express what this 
means to fifteen poor Mexican families who had 
been strangers in a strange land. 

Let no one think that the influence was con- 
fined to the fifteen families; for fifteen different 
Mexican neighborhoods were impressed by the 
influences of these twelve teachers, each. breath- 
ing a fresh, bright, wholesome, thrifty Ameri- 
‘can atmosphere into the midst of these commun- 

ities. 

Let no one think that the benefit is wholly for 
the Mexicans. My friends among these teach- 
ers say that it seems as though they never really 
enjoyed life before. Every one of them has a 
personal interest in the entire fifteen families 
and in the neighborhood in which they live. 
They compare their new view of life with what 
it was when they nestled down to read a maga- 
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zine, or went out to a movie, or even went out 
for a social call on personal friends of their own 
class. 

After John Jay, America’s famous jurist, had 
been out of public life for a quarter of a century, 
living and working on his famous suburban farm 
in Westchester County, New York, he saved his 
crop of melons one season, after the frost had 
killed the melons, “as large as marbles,” by cut- 
ting off the wilted part of the vines and plaster- 
ing the cut end. Writing of his triumph he said, 
“I think [ get more pleasure out of cultivating 
my vines than conquerors do in cultivating their 
laurels.” 

I am sure that these teachers get more satis- 
faction out of the transformation of these 
adopted families than any woman gets in being 
president of Teachers’ Association, or even in 
being president of a Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


a 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GERMANY ACCEPTS THE ULTIMATUM. 


Confronted by the menace of an Allied occu- 
pation of the Ruhr region if she failed to accept 
the ultimatum before May 12, Germany, by a 
vote in the Reichstag of 221 to 175, accented the 
terms May 10. Before this action was taken, a 
new Cabinet was formed, of which Dr. Wirth 
was the head, in the posts of chancellor and 
foreign minister. Democrats, Socialists, Cen- 
trists, Majority Socialists, and Social-Democrats 
accepted positions in the new Cabinet. The to- 
tal sum which Germany is called upon to pay, 
under the terms of the ultimatum, is $33,750,000,- 
000. Disarmament is to be carried out in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Treaty, and it is 
agreed that the trial of war criminals shall be 
put into effect. Other important terms, in 
which Germany has been in default, are to be 
enforced. 

FRANCE WILL TAKE NO CHANCES. 


So great is the uncertainty as to whether the 
German Government is sincere in its present 
promises, and whether, if sincere, it will have 
the political strength necessary to carry them 
out, that France has no intention of abandoning 
the preparations which she was making for the 
possible occupation of the Ruhr region. She 
intends to_keep the class of 1919 under the colors 
until July 1; and she plans to keep her newly 
augmented, army in the occupied zone as a men- 
ace until Germany keeps all the terms of the 
agreement. The riew German Cabinet, headed 
by Chancellor Wirth, which is responsible for the 
acceptance of the terms, is assured of oniy 216 
out of 409 Parliamentary votes; and, if there 
were to be a political overturn, the effect upon 
the carrying out of the, terms of the Treaty 
might be serious. 

WAR OVER SILESIA. 


What is practically a state of war exists in 
Upper Silesia, where Polish forces are attacking 


the Allied troops, in the hope of securing for 
Poland the coveted mining regions, the final dis- 
position of which, under the recent plebiscite, is 
still a matter of doubt. The Allied ambassadors 
have called upon the Polish Government to use 
its influence to check the warlike demonstrations 
of the Poles. The German Government pro- 
fesses solicitude for the maintenance of order, 
has intimated its willingness to send troops “to 
protect the Upper Silesian population”; but such 
an intervention would mean actual war, and 
France has notified Germany that the Treaty 
gives the Allies complete authority in Upper 
Silesia, and that German troops cannot cross the 
frontier without violating it. 
THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE. 

The situation in the British coal strike has 
grown increasingly serious as the weeks have 
passed without a settlement, or any approach to 
settlement. At Glasgow last week, the dockers 
refused to handle a cargo of Welsh coal shipped 
from Cardiff to the Caledonian railway, in spite 
of the fact that it was mined before the strike, 
under a contract signed before the strike. After 
the coal had been landed by volunteer labor, 
when an attempt was made to forward it by rail, 
signalmen refused to work the signals,—this in 
spite of the resolution adopted by the National 
Union of Railwaymen directing its members to 
handle all coai for public utilities. The Govern- 
ment is reported to be prepared at short notice 
to institute its own transport service throughout 
the country. 

THE MARINE STRIKE. 

[he conferences held by Secretary of Labor 
Davis with representatives of the marine en- 
gineers and with Admiral Benson of the Ship- 
ping Board, in the attempt to end the marine 
strike ended May 9 in what seemed to be an 1m- 
passe. Chairman Benson reiterated his demand 
for a fifteen per cent. reduction of wages; and 
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the marine engineers declared that they would . 


leave Washington to attend to othér matters. Ad- 
miral Benson stated that reports from all over 
the country were very hopeful, and showed an 
increasing number of officers and men volunteer- 
ing to return to work, Sailings, he added, were 
nearly normal, 


THE EMERGENCY TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate passed the emergency tariff, bill, 
May 11, by a vote of 63 to 28,—56 Republicans 
voting for it, and one against it; and seven Dem- 
ocrats voting for it, and twenty-seven against it. 
The bill provides rates of duty on wheat, corn, 
beans, peanuts, potatoes, rice, cattle, sheep, 
meats, long staple cotton and cotton manufac- 
tures, wool and wool manufactures, sugar, milk, 
tobacco and other farm products. Amendments 
adopted by the Senate included an “anti-dump- 
ing” section, intended to check the influx of 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods; a section 
continuing the present war-time control of im- 
portation of dyestuffs; and a section for the re- 
valuation of foreign currency on an exchange 
basis. As amended by the Senate, the bill is to 
be effective for six months. These changes will 
necessitate sending the measure to conference. 


THE BUDGET BILL. 


The bill for the establishment of a national 
budget system, which was mentioned in this 
column two weeks ago as having passed the 
United States Senate without even a record vote, 
was passed by the House May 5, by a vote of 344 
to nine. There are some minor differences 
which will have to be adjusted in conference, 
but they are not expected to consume much time, 
and the overwheiming approval of the general 
features of the bill in both houses encourages 
the hope that such differences as exist will soon 
be reconciled, and the measure become effective. 
It is counted ‘upon to systematize and economize 
governmental expenditures, and to prevent over- 
lapping and duplication. 


THE “SLACKER LISTS.” 


The War Department has begun to give out 
for publication the so-called “Slacker lists” of 
men who were draited for service in the war, but 
failed to report for service. Obviously, the pre- 
paration and publication of such lists call for the 
most minute precautions to avoid errors and 
confusions of identity, with the painful result, if 
mistakes are made, that men who rendered 
brave service—some of whom were aiready in 
.the service as volunteers before the draft took 
effect, and received medals in recognition of 
their bravery, are recorded and their names pub- 
lished as draft-evaders. So many errors of this 
type were disclosed in the first lists published 
that there is a widespread demand that further 
publication be delayed until there can be another 
and more searching revision. 


The National Education Association will meet 
tm Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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I. K. U. CONVENTION 


The International Kindergarten Union held 
its Twenty-eighth Annual meeting. May 2 and 6 
in Detroit. The present interest in the kinder- 
garten was evidenced by a record attendance. 
There was a registry of over 900, and the audi- 
ence for afternoon and evening sessions ranged 
from 1,200 to 1,400. The city schools were 
open to all visitors and Detroit was recognized 
as the psychological centre of the country. 

Dr. Courtis gave a most interesting presenta- 

tion of the value of educational tests and mea- 
surements and a demonstration was given on the 
platform of Kindergarten tests which have been 
especially advised for the schools of Detroit and 
used by the teachers. Detroit has 130 kinder- 
gartens and 250 kindergarten teachers. These 
teachers, with the Kindergarten and Primary 
director. Miss Heller, provided royally for the 
entertainment of the convention. Various 
women’s clubs of the city threw open their 
doors and entertained the visiting delegates. The 
Detroit Women Principal’s Club gave a delight- 
ful tea at the Federation building. The Women’s 
City Club, The Twentieth Century Club and the 
Daughters of the Revolution also entertained. 
A luncheon at the Belle Isle Casino was given by 
the Detroit Kindergartners for 800 delegates. 
_ The program provided by Miss Vandewalker, 
president, was well balanced, and gave a modern 
presentation of Kindergarten methods and prac- 
tice. One session was given to tests and mea- 
surements; one to health, and one to projects. 
The balance was kept by an evening of story and 
song. 

Twelve ex-presidents of the International 
Kindergarten Union lent dignity to the occasion. 
Mrs, Hughes of Canada, brought a special bene- 
diction. The delegates’ day was a day of thrill- 
ing interest, 

The largest state attendance was from Ohio, 
and the banner was given that state. Glowing 
reports of kindergarten progress was made by 
all delegates and the kindergarten is certainly a 
live movement throughout the country. ‘Kind- 
ergarten legislation has already been secured in 
many states and is pending in several more. 
Every delegate left the Convention with the 
earnest resolve to work for more publicity for 
the kindergarten movement and for the exten- 
sion of the cause. 

Miss Iaella Palmer of New York City, was 
elected the new president, and Louisville, Ky., 
was chosen as the place of the next meeting. 

The kindergarten has conquered many 
worlds, and it is still determined to reach out 
until it has secured this country as its field and 
extended its influence to the children of other 
lands. 


Possibly the head of Columbia University re- 
grets his comment on the new head of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania after the Chicago con- 
vention, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A STARTLING COMPARISON 
BY H. G. WELLs, 
{In Saturday Evening Post, April 16.] 


In many ways the thinkers and writers of the early 
seventeenth century are more akin to us and more 
sympathetic with the world of today than any inter- 
vening group of literary figures. They strike us as 
having a longer vision than the men of the eighteenth 
century and as being bolder and—how shall] I put it? 
-—more desperate in their thinking than the nine- 
teenth-century minds. And this closer affinity to our 
own time arises, I should think, directly and naturally 
out of the closer resemblance of their circumstances. 
Between 1640 and 1650, just as in our present age, the 
world was tremendously unsettled and distressed. A 
century and more of expansion and prosperity had 
given place to a phase of conflict, exhaustion and en- 
tire political unsettlement. Britain was involved in 
the bitter political conflict that culminated in the exe- 
ution of King Charles I. Ireland was a land of mas- 
sacre and countermassacre. The Thirty Years’ War 
in Central Europe was in its closing, most dreadful 
stages of famine and plunder. In France the crown 
and the nobles were struggling desperately for as- 
cendency in the War of the Fronde. The Turk 
threatened Vienna. Nowhere in Western Europe did 
there remain any secure and settled political arrange- 
ments. Everywhere there was disorder, everywhere 
it seemed that anything might happen; and it is just 
those disordered and indeterminate times that are 
most fruitful of bold religious and social and political 
and educational speculations and initiatives. 

This was the period that produced the Quakers and 
a number of the most vigorous developments of Puri- 
tanism, in which the foundations of modern republi- 
canism were laid, and in which the project of a world 
League of Nations—or rather of a world state—re- 
«ceived wide attention. 

CHILD CRIMINALS 
“Are There Really More Child Criminals Than Ever 
Before?” 


“Stories of children even committing murder are 
reported in the newspapers.” 


A casual reader and a teacher were discussing child- 


criminals. Finally the teacher said: “The one thing 
- most needed today. is real humane education in all 
schools and families. Kindness to animals is the first 
lesson for the very youngest, and afterwards kindness 
to playmates, parents, teachers, and to all people. It 
would pay society well.” 

More than twenty years ago, an English writer, 
Honnor Morten, wrote :— 

“The cure for the child criminal is to cease training 
him up to the belief in violence and the right of the 
stronger to assault the weaker. You may be sure that 
the child who has often been whipped, will later in 
life naturally apply the only argument taught him 
practically, and may in due course assault both people 
and animals, and be hauled up in the police court and 
swell the list of crimes. 

“If we could once recognize the folly of teaching 
violence, and the desirability of keeping a child from 
taking the first downward step, the monstrosity of the 
child criminal might vanish. 

“Abolish all whipping. Institute child’s courts. 
Teach temperance. Do not congregate criminals to- 
gether, for moral disease is as contagious as physical 
disease. The barrack system is to be deprecated. 


People were meant to live in families not herds. In 
Australia the child criminal is boarded out on a farm; 
it is cheap, and it has exterminated ‘hooligans.’” 

Teach kindness and practice kindness. 

—Humane Education Press Bureau, Box 144, Copley 

Square, Boston. 

Qe 
Salina, Kansas. 

Dear Editor: The Good Samaritans are seeking the 
co-operation of teachers in all educational institutions 
to the end that crime and poverty may be diminished 
to its lowest notch. We are co-operating with 
teachers, parents, welfare workers and local authori- 
ties wherever possible and by our unique plan the 
teacher can be of much service in the uplift of our 
young folks. 

The immorality now so prevalent in all cities 
among children is becoming alarming, and immediate 
action should be taken to suppress it if we expect a 
moral nation in the coming generation. Let us segre- 
gate boys and girls in high schools as one step toward 
the saving of our children. 

We trust that your readers are willing to co-oper- 
ate with us in our fight against vice and the things 
that lead to it. 

Major F. M. Culver. 


A correspondent writes: “I have read that our fore- 
fathers believed the wind to be manifestations of the 
souls of departed peoples and that a passage in the 
Bible bears this tradition out. Can you refer me to 
the passage?” 

The belief that a connection exists between the 
winds and the spirits of the dead is well-nigh uni- 
versal. It was the belief not only of our forefathers, 
but it isa tradition that holds today. There are several 
passages in the Book of Job in which this seems to 
be a meaning of the word “wind.” The Greek word 
anemos means “wind”; but the Latinized form animus 
means “soul,” or “spirit” or “mind.” The Greek word 
for “mind,” or “spirit,” is pneuma. In the gospel ac- 


- cording to Saint John, III. 8, occurs the passage “The 


wind bloweth where it listeth,” et. seq. This is the 
translation in the King James, or atithorized version. 
In the American Standard version it reads: The wind 
bloweth where it will. In Wiclif’s, 1380, translation it 
is: “The spirit brethith where he wole; thou herist his 
vois but thou woost not fro whennes he cometh.” The 
same translation appears in the Rheims version, 1582. 
In the accepted Greek text the critical word is 
pneuma and not anemos. It is obvious that Wiclif 
had in mind the traditional idea of the wind. More- 
over, to me, it is a clearer meaning. 
Jacques W. Redway. 
Meteorological Laboratory, Mount Vernon, N Y. 
Charleston, West Virginia, April, 5, 1921. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I received your marked copy of 
the Journal of Education and enjoyed reading the same 
very much, and thank you for your nice little personal 
notice. I observe on page 290 of the same, in your ré- 
marks concerning Mr. Shawkey, that he was the only 
man of the state who had been president of the Depart 
ment of Superintendence. 

This is an error, and I know you are always anxious to 
be absolutely correct in your statements. Hon. B. L. 
Butcher. who was state superintendent of schools of West 
Virginia from 1881 to 1885 inclusive, was president of 
the Department of Superintendence, in one of these years 
when the Department met at Washington, D. C. We are 
of course, proud of the record Mr. Shawkey has made, 
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as superintendent, and that he reached the presidency of 
the Department, but likewise honor Mr. Butcher, who has 
passed beyond. 
With kind personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


J. Walter Barnes. 


HIGH SCHOOL MORALITY CODE. 
BY CAROLINE M, BREVARD 


[These are the headings of fourteen paragraphs of a 
circular issued by Character Education Institution, 
Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C.] 


Entering a larger life, undertaking new duties, and pre- 
paring for a still larger life and still other duties, learn 
clearly the law of right, and follow it. 

Keeping ever in your heart love and honor for your 
parents, respect their wishes, be grateful for their care, 
give them your confidence, and try to enter more and 
more into their feelings and interests, and to be more and 
more their help and comfort. 

That you may make the best of life, study diligently, 
seek knowledge and wisdom. 

Be kind, just, and true, in your thoughts, your words 
and your deeds. 

Be temperate. 

Keep heart, mind, and life pure. 

Be honest and just. 

Do not waste or be careless; but whether you have 
‘much or little, use wisely what you have. 

Live the truth and speak it. 

Never give way to fear, nor look forward to trouble, 
but have courage. 

Let cheerfulness make yet finer your strong, true life. 

Rely upon yourself. 

Love and honor your country, holding no work for her 
too hard, no service for her too great. 

Appreciate your influence, and recognize your responsi- 
dility. 

Seek to gain wisdom. 

HISTORY OF PAPER. 

It is generally thought that the Egyptians were the first 
‘manufacturers of paper, which was made of papyrus. It 
was called by the Egyptians “papu”; by the Greeks “papy- 
rus”; our word “paper” is a later derivative. The 
ancient Mexicans used a kind of paper prepared from the 
™maguey plant, which closely resembles the Egyptiam 
papyrus. This paper took ink and color well. - The credit 
of being first to make paper from fiber, the web which 
‘constitutes modern paper, belongs to the Chinese, and the 
art was known to them at the commencement of the 
Christian era. ‘ 

In the seventeenth century the Arabians learned the art 
of making paper from cotton from the Chinese: From 
there it was taken into Spain, where under the Moors 
paper was made of hemp and flax as well as cotton. Just 
when linen rags were used in the composition of paper is 
uncertain. The cloth found in the catacombs of Egypt 
used to envelope mummies was made into garments and 
later the garments were used to manufacture paper. Later 
paper making spread over Europe into France, Holland 
and last to England. Paper is now made of cotton and 
linen rags, waste paper, straw, grass, wood, cane, jute and 
manilla. Yet paper is a scarce and expensive article, and 
new methods of producing it are being sought—Block and 
Type, School No. 52. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING CREED. 

County Superintendent Johnson of Union county, New 
Jersey, has distributed the following physical training 
treed to all the schools in his county :— 


1. I believe my body is my house and should be kept 
clean as long as it is occupied. 
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2. I believe my muscles should be kept working 
smoothly by systematic exercise. 

3. I believe this training develops the will to make the 
best of myself and to do greater service for others. 

4. I believe daily exercise trains me to feel and to 
understand the joy in work and play. 

5. I believe in athletics, in taking my part in school 
contests, in courage, fair play and sportsmanship. 

6. I believe I am growing in manhood and am prepar- 
ing myself to be an active, intelligent, useful citizen, ready 
to take my part and to give the other fellow a “square 
deal.” 

7. I believe in playing the game to the end with all my 
mind, strength and courage. 


CHILD WELFARE IN JAPAN. 
[Kindergarten Primary Magazine.] 

In Japanese schools the physical development of a child 
4s given as much attention as his mental development. On 
warm days he strips to the waist and his teacher watches 
him closely as he works. If he breathes improperly, he is 
corrected; if he is round-shouldered or flat-chested, he is 
given special exercises; if he is too thin for his height, 
a special diet is recommended. 

In Japan, as in the United States, every child must go to 
school when he is six years old. He receives a six years’ 
course in morals, reading, arithmetic, gymmastics, and 
poetry. 

An Alabama darky, who prided himself on being able 
to play any tune on the banjo after he had heard it once, 
perched himself on the side of the hill one Sunday morn- 
ing and began to pick the strings in a workmanlike man- 
ner. 

It chanced that the minister came along. Going up to 
Moses he demanded harshly: 

“Moses, do you know the Ten Commandments?” 

Moses scratched his chin for a moment, and then, in an 
equally harsh voice, said: 

“Parson, jest yo’ whistle the first three or four bars, 
and I'll have a try at it.” 


If America would cut down on chewing gum, eating 
candy, smoking tobacco and powdering its nose this year, 
it could easily afford to pay the increased cost for school 
buildings and teachers’ salaries which will be necessary 
to maintain good schools. Last year we spent $55,000,000 
for face powder; $110,000,000 were spent for candy; $15,- 
000,000 were spent for chewing gum.—Southern School 
Journal. 


, Amarillo, Texas, January 30, 1921. 

I want to state that I have read your “Danger 
Signals for Teachers” and have thoroughly enjoyed it 
from start to finish. I wish it could be read by every 
teacher, principal, superintendent and patron in America. 

Yours very truly, 
M. H. Duncan, Superintendent. 
—— 

Reports from school officers and teachers are gen- 
erally uniform to the effect that the Modern Health 
Crusade, as carried on in the public schools of our 
state, has been productive of incalculable good in aid- 
ing children to form proper health habits—Annie 


Webb Blanton, Superintendent of Education, Texas. 
urer. 


— 


An increase of 450 per cent, since 1890 is reported in 
the number of high schools in the United States, accord- 
ing to a recent notice, There are now nearly 17,000 public 
high schools in this country. 
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BOOK TABLE 


EN ESPANA. A Spanish Reader. By Guillermo Rivera, 
Harvard University, and Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University. Boston: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 150 pp. 

This is a practical, informative reader for pupils in 
high school or college who~have had the rudiments of 
Spanish, furnishing valuable material for translation, 
conversation, or outside redding. The book is very at- 
tractive in form, being illustrated by sixteen charming pen 
and ink drawings and a full-page map of Spain. There 
are ninety-eight pages of reading, including a few selec- 
tions from Eusebio Blasco, José Selgas, and others. The 
text proper describes a journey through Spain by a Spanish 


gentleman and his son, with visits to a number of impor- - 


tant cities such as Zaragoza. Barcelona, Madrid, Granada, 
Sevilla, and Cadiz. The style is natural, colloquial, and 
concise, the language being real Spanish, not made “to 
order for American students, and the Spanish atmosphere 
is never lost. Cathedrals, parks, theaters, public buildings, 
with a clever interweaving of history, description, and 
legends, form the background for interesting descriptions 
of Spanish social life, with its “corridas,” “paseos,” games 
of “jai alai,” “pelando la pava,” etc. A vocabulary is 
provided, but no exercises, the text lending itself readily 
to natural, unstilted, and spontaneous question and 
answer work. One of the most useful features of the 
book is the idiomatic nature of the text, which while not 
too difficult, nevertheless introduces many idioms neces- 
sary to a command of spoken and written Spanish, all 
these idioms being listed in the vocabulary. The book 
provides ideal reading material for the second semester in 
college classes or the second year in high schools. 


HUDELSON ENGLISH COMPOSITION SCALE. 
By Earl Hudelson, professor of Secondary Education, 
West Virginia University. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. . Paper. 36 pp. 

This new scale is a valuable addition to that rapidly in- 
creasing group of educational tests designed to measure 
achievement in school work and to facilitate the scientific 
classification of pupils according to their ability. 

This scale for evaluating English composition work is 
evenly graded in steps of .5 so that teachers untrained in 
the use of such devices may handle it. 
important innovation. 

Its construction is similar to that of the Hillegas Scale, 
since the compositions upon which it is based were scored 
on the Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. 
Most of the sixteen sample compositions composing the 
Hudelson Scale were written by school children during 
the survey of Virginia schools in 1919. 

Advantages will be found in the directions for use of 
the scale and the directions for training of scorers through 
practice on thirty compositions. A table of norms based 
upon scores made throughout the country is also included. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS. A 
SELECTED CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
COMMON OCCUPATIONS WITH SPECIFIC REF- 
ERENCES FOR THEIR STUDY. By Frederick J. 
Allen. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
The New Harvard is demonstrating in this book how 

genuinely up-to-the minute Dr. Holmes, dean of the 

Graduate School of Education, proposes to adopt the 

opportunities of the leading American university to the 

educationai responsibilities of the times. This book pre- 
sents the latest and most authoritative material now ayvyail- 
able for educational and vocational guidance, for use in 
classes in occupations in the public schools, for vocation 


This is a highly 


bureaus in colleges, and for librarians. It is highly valy- 
able, not only choosing a life work, but in determining 
courses of study, for students in vocational classes in the 
technical and higher institutions as well as in junior high 
and high schools. One hundred and  ninety-four high 
schools in eighteen North Central states already have 
classes in occupations. In Los Angeles, in October, 1919, 
out of 6,061 children enrolled in the junior high schools of 
the city 2,590, or 42.7 per cent., were found in classes 
studying occupations. Cities and towns in the East are 
introducing such courses as the wisest and most effective 
means of giving vocational information to young people. 

This book supplies a great need in educational and vo- 
cational guidance. : 


THE CONTROL OF SEX INFECTIONS. By J. 
Bayard Clark, M. D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

That Dr. Clark is equipped for this special service to 
health and morals mustbe assumed when it is understood 


_ that he is a fellow of the New York Academy of Medi- 


cine; fellow American College of Surgeons; member 
American Urological Association, American Association 
of Genito-Urinary Surgeons, International Surgical So- 
ciety; formerly major, Medical Corps, U. S. A. 

For many years, the problem of properly approaching 
the public on a very delicate subject has been most baffling 
to many educators of high-minded enthusiasm. Dr. Clark, 
who has a wide clinical knowledge, tempered with rare 
tact, handles this subject in a way which is likely to 
emphasize the importance of taking the steps necessary to 
the control of sexual diseases. 


SELECTED LYRICS BY WORDSWORTH. AR- 

NOLD’S ESSAY ON WORDSWORTH. No. 269. 

Bristol Board. 32. Cloth. 48. 

This number is prepared to meet the college entrance 
requirements, 1923-25. The poems by Wordsworth are 
those chosen by Palgrave for the Golden Treasury and are 
annotated by Charles Swain Thomas, formerly head of the 
English Department in the Newton, Mass., High School. 
The notes on Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth are by Dr. 
William Savage Johnson, University of Kansas. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated by George 
Herbert Palmer. Revised Edition. No, 180. Cloth. 

The wide acceptance of Professor Palmer’s translation 
of the Odyssey—over 200,000 copies have been sold—and 
its unprecedented success in bringing young people really 
to enjoy this great poem, might assure Professor Palmer 
that he had attained perfection in his rendition; but be- 
cause he has never rested on that assumption, in this Re- 
vised edition he has a still finer translation of the Homeric 
Greek. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. No. 232. Cloth. 

It is not merely as a Christmas story that “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol” is published in the Riverside Literature 
Series. The charm of the story, with its humor and 
pathos, give it a place among American classics whick 
should be familiar to every child. 


— 
Oculists and Physic 
ary years before 

eautifu as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by_Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for = 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Ba 4 
your ruggist—<accept no ubstitute, 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY! 
REMEDY COMPANY. pA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 
PROVIDE 
Outside and inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 


Daily Handling, 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Wear and Tear. 
COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
jocal interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 

Colorado Educational Association:— 

18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 

20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 

20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 

532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 

ver, Colorado. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. Active measures 
are being taken to hurry along the 
new high school building which wi-l 
cost upwards of $600,000. Bids for 
the construction work are all in and 
actual work should begin at aay tite. 

SAN DIEGO. There is rejoicing 
over the fact that Edward L. Hardy, 

ncipal of the San Diego State 

ormal School, is now president of 
the State Teachers’ College of Sai 
Diego. 

SAN FRANCISCO. A perpetual 
school calendar that gives the exact 
dates of vacations and fixes the fall 
and spring terms at 100 school days 
each, was adopted by the board of 
education on the recommendation of 


Superintendent of Schools Alfred 
Roncovieri. 
Automatic rules for deter~ining 


Roncovieri school calendar are: 
The school year shall consist ~>- 
Proximately of 200 days in instruc- 
tion, divided into two terms of 100 
ys each, to be known as the fall 
and spring terms. 

The fall term will begin the first 
Monday in August and shall continue 
100 days, exclusive of vacations, holi- 

vs and institute. 

Schools will close for one week 


for aentitate week, preferably in Oc- 


Christmas vacation will degin six 
days preceding December 25 and end 
six days following December 25. 

The spring term will begin on the 
school day immediately following the 
close of the fall term. 

The Easter vacation will be of one 
week’s duration, and begin the week 
preceding Easter Sunday. 

The summer yacation will begin 
seven weeks before the first Monday 
in August. 

The next holiday will be Memorial 
day, Monday, May 30, while the seven 
weeks of summer vacation this year 
will begin June 10, 


COLORADO. 
BOULDER. Twenty-six profes- 
sors and instructors of some of the 
leading educational institutions of 
the country have been secured to take 
the places of an equal number of 
University of Colorado faculty mem- 
bers who will be away from Boulder 
during the summer session which is 
to open June 13 and continue through 
to August 27, Seventy-eight mem- 
bers of the regular faculty will teach, 
giving a total faculty of 104. The 
summer session is to be run in two 

terms of six weeks each. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Charter Day was 
celebrated at Trinity College May 14, 
as the ninety-eighth anniversary of 
the founding, and the start of the 
alumni undertaking to raise a cen- 
tennial gift of $1,500,000.It is pro- 
posed to complete the fund before 
1923, when Trinity will be one hun- 
dred years old. Of the total amount, 
$1,200,000 will be used as an endow- 
ment to increase the salaries of the 


faculty, and $300,000 is for a new 
gymnasium. 
SOUTHINGTON. Ernest C. 


Witham has been unanimously re- 
elected for the tenth term. 


FLORIDA. 


GAINESVILLE. Mr. B. C. Riley 
‘is the director of the new Florida 
General Extension Division, which 
represents all state institutions of 
higher learning. Mr. Riley first or- 
ganized the work in the field for the 
Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana after it was estab- 
lished in 1914, and left Indiana to 


enter agricultural extension work in 
Arkansas. He later organized and 
became the first director of the Gen- 
eral Extension Division in that state. 


INDIANA. 


Governor McCray has appointed 
to the state educational survey com- 
mission Charles M. Curry, Byron H. 
Sommers, J. A. VanOsdol, William O. 
Schanlaub _and Caroline Shoemaker. 
The commission was created by the 
last legislature. It will meet in the 
offices of the state department of 
public imstruction May 17 to organize. 

r, Curry is a professor in the 
State Normal School at Terre Haute. 

Ir. Sommers is chairman of the Ft. 
Wayne board of school commission- 
ers and a Ft. Wayne business man; 
Mr. VanOsdol is president of the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce 
and is attorney for the Union Trac- 
tion Company at Anderson. Mr. 
Schanlaub is Newton county school 
superintendent and lives in Kentland. 
Miss Shoemaker is dean of women. 
Purdve University. 

The survey is directed to cover 
seven points, principal among whica 
are ones having to do with the three 
big state schools and the preparing 
of such laws revising the state schovl 
system as the commission may see 
necessary. 


IOWA. 
_ DES MOINES. A letter campaign 
is a feature of advance publicity for 
the National Education Association 
meeting carried on in the local 
schools. 

School children are writing letters 
to children in the same _ grades of 
other cities, telling about Des 
Moines, about the educational con- 
ference to be held here in July and 
asking ‘them to tell their teachers 
about it. 

Teachers in the local schools have 
also organized and promised to write 
to a teacher friend in another state, 
inviting her to attend the conference. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College observes its semi- 
centennial commencement June 10-14. 
Commencement plans, upon which 
a semi-centennial committee, includ- 
ing President Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
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Dean Edward M. Lewis, and repre- 
sentatives of students, alumni and 
faculty, has been working in weekly 
meetings all year, have crystallized in 
a balanced programme with each day 
set aside for very definite phases of 
the anniversary celebration. 

The five days of commencement 
have been assigned as Citizens’ Day, 
June 10; Alumni Day, June 11; 
Dedication .Day, June 12; Anniver- 
sary Day, June 13, and Commence- 
ment Day, June 14. ; 

BRIDGEWATER. The State De- 
partment of Education held a two- 
day meeting of the educators of the 
state leader was Dr. Milo B. Hillegas 
high school problem, The out-of-the- 
state leader was Dr. Milo B. Hilleges 
of Teachers College, New York. 
There were addresses by 
principals of junior high schools, city 
superintendents and normal — school 
presidents of Massachusetts. The 
meetings were in charge of Frank 
W. Wright of the State Department. 

CAMBRIDGE. Announcement is 
made of the completed plans for the 
Harvard Summer School, which will 
be in session from July 5 to August 
13. A recent vote of the governing 
board of the University permits the 
gaining of credit for one-half a 
course for undergraduates who take 
a course corresponding to one given 
ia Harvard College. Special dispen- 
sation is made to those who have at- 
tained a ‘high scholastic average in 
the college and to undergraduates 
who served in the Army and Navy 
during the war and the latter wiil 
receive two full credits for equiva- 
lent courses taken in the summer 
school. 

The faculty of the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Sciences and 
Education will also accept summer 
school work toward the master of 
arts and of education degrees, re- 
spectively. The curriculum of the 
summer school includes astronomy, 
architecture, botany, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, engineering, Eng- 
lish, fine arts, French, geology, Ger- 
man, government, Greek, history, 
horticulture, hygiene. Italian, Latin 
mathematics, medical science, music, 
philosophy, physical education, phy- 


sics, psychology, public speaking, 
social ethics and Spanish. 
CONWAY. C. W.. Marshall, 

principal of the high school at 


Northfield, Mass., has accepted the 
principalship of the high school in 
Conway for next year. 


SOUTH DEERFIELD. A. C. 
Thompson of South Deerfield, Mass., 
has been re-elected superintendent of 
the District of Deerfield, South 
Deerfield, Conway and Sunderland. 


SOUTH HADLEY. Massachu- 
setts leads the country in the first 
week's contributions to the new 
Mount Holyoke Endowment Fund. 
Connecticut is second and New York 
third. The total received to date is 
$170,375, of which Massachusetts has 
subscribed $45,329 and eastern 
Massachusetts, $18,796. : 


WARE. Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, di- 
rector of the examination burean of 
the Massachusetts Civil Service Com- 
mission, has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Ware, succeeding 
George W. Cox, whose resicnation 
takes effect August 1, after nineteen 
vears of _ service. Superintendent 
Reilly is a graduate of Holy Cross 
College 1904, and has been engaged 


in educational work in New York 
City. 


MICHIGAN. 


President Burton asked for $8,000,- 
000 for the University of Michigan 
for the next two years. The legis- 
lature granted $4,800,000; of this 
amount $300,000 is for the comple- 
tion of the new university hospital. 
Income for the university from the 
mill tax, increased to three-fifths 
mill, will amount to about $3,000,000, 

The College of Mines is’ given 
$500,000 for the two years. Michigan 
Agricultural College was given $1,- 
000,000 per year from the new cor- 
poration tax. The four state nor- 
mal schools will receive the amounts 
given below and an additional emer- 
gency appropriation of $1,550,000 for 
building purposes. 

For the Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, $436,751 was 
appropriated for 1921-22 and $335,- 


672 for 1922-25. 

Western State Normal School at 
Kalamazoq was granted $394,659 for 
1921-22 and $312,625 for 1922-23. In 
addition $480,000 was appropriated 
for a new building. 

Central Michigan Normal School 
at Mt. Pleasant was given $170,627 
for the first year and $166,627 for the 
second. 

Northern State Normal School at 
Marquette was granted $149,270 for 
1921-22 and $145,275 for 1922-23. 

Other legislation included the pas- 
sage of a bill requiring private and 
parochial schools to meet the stan- 
dards set for the public schools, and 
appropriating $6,000 for inspecting 
these schools. 

The James law, which provides for 
eight hours schooling weekly for all 
children between sixteen and eigh- 
teen years of age, who are not high 
school graduates, came very. near 
being renealed. The lower house 
passed the repeal bill with votes to 
spare, while the senate vote was a tie. 

A teacher’s retirement bill, provid- 
ing an anmuity of $400, half from 
the teacher’s contributions, and half 
from the state, was not acted upon 
after passing the senate. 

ALMA. Dr. H. M. Crooks, presi- 
dent of Alma College is leading a 
campaign for an endowment fund of 
$685,000 for the college. The Gen- 
eral Education Board has made a 
conditional pledge of $75,000, and the 
General Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church has given $50,- 
000. Over $300,000 has been pledged 
in Michigan. 

ANN ARBOR. The board of 
regents of the University of Michi- 
gan has elected two professors of 
note to positions in the department of 
English. They are Thomas Peete 
Cross, of the University of Chicago, 
and James Holly Hanford of the 
University of North Carolina. Both 
took their Master of Arts and Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degrees at Har- 
vard. 

Journalism is given recognition in 
the new title, “department of rhetoric 
and journalism,” with Professor F. 
N. Scott, head of the department. 


DETROIT. “Know Your School” 
Week was observed in Detroit May 
9-13. Over one hundred schools en- 
tered into the plan and had programs 
snecially adapted for that week or 
else had specified times during the 
day or evening when the entire 
schedule of work was gome through 
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with to give an idea of the work coy- 
ered. The idea was to give the citi- 
zens of Detroit actual proof that 
the essential work of the school is 
just as well if not better done today 
than formerly in spite of many 
changes and additions to the curri- 
culum. 

DETROIT, During final consider- 
ations of the board of education bud- 
get and at a time when there was 
prospect of the repeal of the junior 
continuation school law, the city 
council eliminated $192,000 for this 
purpose from the budget. They also. 
cut out $75,000 for substitute teach- 
ers, and $12,600 extra pay for janitors 
who act as traffic officers. Later the 
council overruled the mayor's veto 
of the elimination of these items, The 
final outcome will be the temporary 
embarassment of the board of educa- 
tion as all these activities must be 
cared for, and, finally, deficiency 
appropriations by the council to meet 
them. 

Superintendent Frank Cody has. 
indorsed a proposal that elementary 
teachers, who have a bachelor of arts 
degree, be placed.on the high school 
salary schedule. The board df edu- 
cation is considering the matter. 

HIGHLAND PARK. 144 seniors 
of Highland Park high school had a 
week’s visit in Washington, D. C,, 
during the Jatter part of April, Dur- 
ing the year the students raised $7,- 
160 toward the expenses of the trip, 
and this was pro-rated according to. 
the contributions of the various mem- 
hers of the class. Thev called unon 
President Harding and Edwin Denby, 
secretary of the Navy. Mr. Denby 
is a resident of Detroit. 

LANSING. The biennial session 
of the state legislature, which  ad- 
journed April 30, adopted a policy of 
economy soon after the opening of 
the session, but schools and_ school 
measures fared reasonably well. 

The salary of State Superinten-* 
dent Thomas E. Johnson was in- 
creased from $4,000 to $5,000. 

MUSKEGAN. Superintendent 
Paul C. Stetson of this city has been 
elected to the superintendency of the 
Dayton, Ohio, schools. He is finish- 
ing his third year in his present posi- 
tion. 


MINNESOTA. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL. The Board of 
Education has adopted a progressive 
salary schedule. which is quite re- 
freshing in 1921. All teachers must 
have had four years. high school 
course and two years of professional 
training. First year without exper- 
ience $1,200, each vear of experience 
adds $50 up to $1,400. Each year of 
professional preparation above two 
vears counts for six year’s experience 
for two years. The maximum in the 
grades is $1,750. The high school 
salaries run about $200 above the 
school experience in the grades, ex- 
cept that the increase from  vear to 
vear is $75.00 instead of $50.00 and 
‘the maximum is $2,250. 


NEW YORK. 

A series of conferences for dis- 
trict superintendents for the purpose 
of discussing plans and methods of 
school sunervision is now under way 
in New York state. Meetings have 


already been held in Buffalo, and 
Albany. Another meeting 1s_ sched- 
uled for New York City, with still 
others in prospect for several cities. - 
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“Te SA ‘ Sige 1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
pene i by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 


that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 


your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 


other benefits after your poljjcy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% ‘inerease in monthly sick 


benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


_ _6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities Jump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- “= 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


rT. h , FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
eachers Casualty | 
° | I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
U ‘ d t Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
hnaerwriters 
Name 
441 T. C. VU. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. Address. 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligat’on.) 
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s s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*"ttsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


"aston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Nw York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. 


Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col,, 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EVERY 


CLAR 


Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce,Bldg. 


REE REGISTRATION 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


No Advagpce Fee—We Take the Risk 


Chicago ew York Baltimore, Md. ( 
64E.Van Buren St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 E. LexingtonSt. N.Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 


Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 


Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. 


ALASKA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. 


J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, 


THE EDMANDS EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU 


Established 1897 


-101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 


These conferences are in the nature 
of round-table discussions, at which 
the district superintendents and 
principals of small village schools 
who have done successful work con- 
tribute from their experience. Sev- 
eral of the local associations of dis- 
trict superintendents have under way 
certain definite studies, many of 
which are of such value that they 
might well be made the basis for a 
general discussion. The State De- 
partment is also represented at each 
meeting. 

Evaluating the school in order that 
as definite and tangible results as 
possible may be secured from school 
visits is one line of discussion. An- 
other is on the practical methods in 
the use of standard tests and scales 
as an aid to the superintendent in 
judging the work of the teacher. 
Still another relates to policies that 
should govern program-making. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. Superintendent D. 
A. Grout has 125 elementary and 
fifty high school positions to be filled, 
but he has an abundance of materi7l 
from whom to select. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. On the recom- 


mendation of Dr. 4 Downes, 
superintendent of schools, the School 


Board at its last meeting gave its 


official approval to the following 
school collections: Junior Red Cross, 
Christmas Seal sale, charity collec- 
tions at Thanksgiving and _ Easter, 
the High School periodicals, Current 
Events literature, Athletic Associa- 
tion membership dues, sale of tickets 
for school games, sale of tickets for 
entertainments, Tech Xmas entertain- 
ment, floral tributes to sick or 
bereaved, cooking uniforms, gym- 
nasium uniforms, and club dues if 
membersltip is optional. 

The ‘Board made a wise decision 
in this matter. Aside from the few 
charitable collections of long stand- 
ing, all of the collections allowed 
are_for strictly school purposes. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation of Virginia has received from 
the governor of Virginia and the 
heads of each of the state depart- 
ments very strong letters of endorse- 
ment of the real constructive work 
that is being done by the community 
leagues and junior community 
leagues of the state. 

During the past seventeen years 
over a million dollars has been raised 
through the league to improve the 
school buildings and grounds, equip 
laboratories, putting music, libraries, 
and pictures in schools, establishing 
medical and dental clinics, purchasing 
plaverounds and athletic eaninment. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » « 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principat. 


STATE NORMAL’ SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teacheranin Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


July Sth to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 


Opportunities in Geography, 
istory, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 
tion and English 


Excursions to Places of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 


Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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constructing and furnishin 
and providing suitable 
teachers to board, and in doing ane 
thing necessary for the school aaa 
community, The idea is to help and 
ee community to help itself 
While is after all the only help worth 
The State University wifi i 
centennial in June, Presi E 
A. Alderman expects to announce 
that a three-million-dollar fund has 
been raised this year, 
LEXINGTON. The nam 
new professors who are he po. 
their duties at Washington and Lee 
University riext September have been 
announced. William Thomas Lyle. 
lecturer on engineering drawing at 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, has 
been elected professor of civil and 
highway engineering and head of thaz 
department at Washington and Lee. 
As assistant professor of European 
history the trustees have chosen 
Daniel H. Bacot of Charleston 
S.C. an M. A. of Harvard, anda 
man with considerable experience in 
teaching. 


WASHINGTON. 
CASTLEROCK. The citizens 
voted almost unanimously to build a 
Teachers’ cottage in the school park, 


WISCONSIN. 

Mr. John C. Callahan was elected 
state superintendent of Public In- 
struction April 5. Mr.  Callahan’s 
splendid service in the schools of the 
state, his brilliant work with the vo- 
cational schools, his fine humanity, 
and the confidence which he enjoys 
from school people—all point to a 
successful and progressive adminis- 
tration in which the educational in- 
terests and needs of all groups will 
be considered and fostered. 

The outgoing superintendent, C. P. 
Cary, has served the state long and 
conscientiously. His work as state 
superintendent is well known not 
only in Wisconsin, but in the United 
States. Probably no other superin- 
tendent in the country has been re- 
tained in office by the people for so 
long a period as Mr. Cary. 

In the Rock County Educational 
Bulletin, Miss Grace Leary, teacher 
of the Pleasant Prairie School, Dis- 
trict 7, Town of Union, tells as fol- 
lows of her experiences with hot 
lunches for pupils :— 

In October a member of my school 
board wished me to find out whether 
my pupils wanted hot lunches and if 
their parents were in favor of it. 
The majority were in favor and we 
were promised the equipment. 

The school board purchased a two- 
burner oil stove with an oven, two 
dishpans, two kettles, a large spoon 
and twenty plates. Each child was 
requested to bring a cup and small 
spoon. We had but little room im 
which to place our equipment, but 
decided to use one of the _ entries 
which was already equipped with 
shelves. The girls made curtains an 
put up before the shelves, and our 


EW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
N OF GYMNASTICS. 1466 Chapet 
Street. New Haven, Conn. 35th year. 
Fits for teaching, physical training, 
recreational and playground 
Appointment Bureau. Dormitor 
12 buildings. Enclosed campur 
Camp on Sound with assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 
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supplies and equipment were placed 
upon them. The stove was set up 
nearby and we were ready for work. 

The children were asked to earn a 
quarter during Christmas vacation, 
and by the first week in January 
every child had earned his money and 
was enrolled in the Junior Red Cross 
Society. This money was used to 
purchase supplies (by an arrange- 
ment between, the Red Cross people 
and the county superintendent.) 

Our lunches have met with success. 
At first a few thought they could not 
eat certain foods, but today the same 
children ask for a second helping. 
Some of the ladies of the district 
have prepared foods at home and 
sent them, such as baked beans, with- 
out being asked. Others send milk 
daily, and offer vegetables and eggs. 

We do not have each mother in 
turn prepare a food for the entire 
school, as we have a large enrollment 
and some children are too small to 
carry much, especially in cold 
weather. Our plan is to have each 
child bring in his lunch basket an 
apple, a potato, or whatever we are 
to serve that day. When we _ have 
vegetables they are prepared before 
school calls in the morning. With 
the Red Cross money we _ purchase 
canned goods and _ cocoa. The 
lunches are planned a week in ad- 
vance and each child brings milk in 
turn. 

The children like the warm lunches 
very well and wish we would serve 
them the entire year. A number have 
informed me that they feel a great 
deal better and are gaining in weight. 
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HIS IDEA. 


A teacher was giving a lesson on 
the cow. She wanted some bright 
boy to answer what the farmer did 
with the milk that remained after he 
had made enough cheese and butter 
and saved what he wanted for his 
family. . 

Dead silence followed for a mo- 
ment, and then one hand waved. 
“Well. Tommy,” said the teacher. 
“He pours it back into the cow,” re- 
plied the boy. 


STARTED LATE. 


“If you had worked hard enough 
you might have passed.” observed the 
iA pupil. “I did work hard enough, 
more than hard enough, said the 7B 
who had flunked. “But, I didn’t start 
soon enough and that’s where the 
trouble lies.” 


“CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
and HISTORY 


A supplementary text-book for use 
in Civil Government and History 
classes. Plans for class organiza- 
tion into City, State, and National 
Governments. 

Gives the 
life, 


study of Government 
interest, and purpose. 

By Fred R. Bush, 
Instructor in Junior High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

25 cents for a single copy—special 
Tates for orders of more than one. 
FRED R. BUSH 
174 CALHOUN STREET 
Battle Creek. Michigan. 


_ VACATION TIME WORK, 
We want a few for the 


agents 
¢emmer months. Pay large. 
= is light. Best of references 
mn’ request. Mutual Placer Com- 


pany, Sante Fe, N. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“WHERE ARE 


be had at high salaries and a few more 
exceptional ones at higher salaries. There 


the grade teachers?” ask superintendents over and over again as 
they visit our office this season, We reply that a few good ones may 

HE are never too many good grade teachers: 
T this year there are decidedly too few. 


We can offer rades, supervisory positions, or first-clars 
rivate school places to teachers who are success- 
ul in grade work. Let us hear from some of the GRADE TEACHERS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara, chicaco 


36th Year. .You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bildg., Denver, 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


Ceole,; 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: 4 introduces to Coll 
y TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. on or address ; 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you pn x 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
85th Streets 
Established 1855 


recommends teachers and has filled hua- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprie 
442 Tremont Building, 


Between 34th and register only reliable 
candidates. Services 


New York City 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply’ schools 
with the kind of _ teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. ‘ 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEY’ 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone 
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May 19, 1921 


Clown Dance May Pole 
Augusta, Ga, New Orleans, La. 


Out-of-door days are here! 
Bring added joy to them 


with the Victrola 


The Victrola is an ever-ready and tireless accompanist that 


can bring you correct, vigorous music for your 


Folk Dancing 


Over one hundred European and American folk dances may be had 
on Victor Records supervised by Elizabeth Burchenal and Cecil J. Sharp, 


the foremost authorities in America and England. 


Interpretative Dancing 
Dainty waltzes, stately minuets, sprightly polkas, 
and imaginative fantasies are recorded that make ex- 
cellent accompaniments for aesthetic and interpretative 


dancing. Drills 


Stirring marches, lilting waltzes, etc., make admir- 
able accompaniment for wand, sword, ribbon, military, 


and may pole drills. 
Games 


Many singing games embodying the very spirit of 
wholesome play may be had on Victor Records. 


Calisthenics 


Zestful pleasure is added to formal gymnastics and 
calisthenics when music removes 
the monotony of cut-and-dried 
counting. 


For further information consult any 
Victor dealer or write 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” Educational Department 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


This trademark and the trademarked Victor Talking Machine Co. 


word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camd N J 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. en, IN. J. 


Camden, N. J. 


Calisthenics 
rie, Pa. 


especially manufactured 
for School use 


This is the instrument thatis 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to all-round schooluse. 

When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be plac 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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